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His Clock 





NCLE SAM has 

known Big Ben ever 

since he was ¢hat high. 
Five years ago he chose Big 
Ben as a likely youngster. 
Uncle Sam was right—he’s 
made good—he’s nationally 
known. 

Big Ben won success in a truly 
American way—by being on the 
job every minute of the time. Big 
Ben has pushed himself ahead by 
helping others rise. 

Uncle Sam asked Santa Claus to buy 


American goods—suggested ‘‘his clock’” 
—Made by Westclox, La Salle, Illinots, — 
and now it’s Big Ben for ’most every one 
on his Christmas list. 


Send your ‘*‘Merry Christmas”’ by Big 
Ben—he’ll ring it gladly and put heart- 
felt warmth into his joyous, tuneful 
greeting. 


What’s more, his greeting is just as 
cheerful the next morning, and the next 
and every other morning through the 
years. He makes his call suit you,—. 
either steady for five minutes or he starts 
and stops at half minute intervals for ten. 


To Uncle Sam $2.50—in Canada $3.00. If your 
dealer doesn’t stock him a money order addressed, Big 
Ben, La Salle, Ulinois, will send him, in a special Christ 
mas package, your card €nclosed, and charges paid, 
whenever and wherever yo"! say. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


EH WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, Tho 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
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‘You Need A Flour Mill 
In Your Community 


That mill ought to be yours, 
grinding out big profitsfor you. 

You are tired of hauling your 
wheat away off to mill, or paying 
big prices for foreign made flour. So 
are your neighbors, who would welcome your 
putting in a mill, yourself, or going in with them 
on aco-operative proposition so much needed in 


our community. 


There’s good money in milling 
our. And the most money is made wi i 


the big 


money-making little mill wonder, the 


‘Midget Marvel 


F SELF - CONTAINED 
LOUR MIL 


a whole big long system mill condensed into one small 
case. Makes high as 50 bbls. finest roller patent flour 


a day, besides feed stuffs. 


Requires very little capital, 


power, or attention torunit. No previous milling ex- 


>@ necessary. 


Write now for our free book, **The 


perienc i y: O 

Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill’ with plans, estimates, 
and lettersfrom the owners of these plants you see 
here and others, telling how it is making money for 


them and will make money for you. 


We start you 


Ar 


right with our free sales helps. Not only will the 


care ” 
**Midget 


be a good big payer for you, but a 
great benefit to your co unity 


Iron-clad 


guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Write today. 
ANGLO AMERICAN MILL CO., Inc. 
840 TRUST BLDG., OWENSBORO, KY. 


PRIZE LETTERS ON “HOW I GOT 
OUT OF DEBT” 


Many of our readers have doubtless, at one time or another, been in 
debt, and have been sorely perplexed as to how to meet their obligations. 
Doubtless, too, many of us are in debt now, and are anxiously searching 
for a way of relieving the burden. 
Now debt is not always the bad thing some would have us believe, 
because obligations incurred for productive purposes,—to help us clear or 
drain land, to build barns and fences—are often of help to us. At the 
same time debts must be paid, sooner or later, and the story of how this 
was done is what The Progressive Farmer wishes to hand on to its readers. 
For the best letter on this subject we offer a first prize of $5 and three 
additional prizes of $2.50 each. 
All letters must be in our hands not later than January 1, 1915. 








If there is one enterprise on 


Take a Bull-Dog Grip. earth that a quitter should 


leave alone it is advertising. To make a success one must be 


ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. 
No one can expect to reap results commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game. Advertising dosen’t jerk—IT PULLS. It begins very 


gently at first, but the pullis steady! It incrsases 
day by day until it exerts an irresistible power. Get the Idea? 








If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


DO YOU KNOW A MAN WHO IS “OUT WITH US ’’? 


Brother Subscriber, do you know any neighbor or friend who blames 
The Progressive Farmer about any mistake or who is “out with us” about 
It may be that he gave somebody a subscription and didn’t 





any matter? 
get the paper; or sent a renewal for which he thinks he didn’t get proper 
credit; or sent us some sort of instructions that were not properly car- 
ried out. 

In any case, Brother Subscriber, we want to get into touch with any 
such dissatisfied brethren, wherever they are, and make things right with 
them. Therefore if you know any such if you will kindly mail us their 
names on following blank you will not only do us a favor we shall appre- 
ciate, but for your trouble we will give you two months’ credit on your 


subscription: — 





Editor Progressive Farmer: I give below names of some friends I think 
have had some trouble about their subscriptions. 


(without using my name); and you may also give me two months’ credit 


Please write them 


for sending you this information. 


Subscriber’s Name 

















on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








R accuracy it is necessary to 
state the quantities of the different 
feeds in a ration in-terms of pounds. 
When one part of one is used to two 
parts of another it is always under- 
stood as by weight. . 
 s = 


We are still receiving requests for 
information as to what to sow for 
winter pasture. To have winter pas- 
ture one must @ither sow the seeds 
early or provide a silo. Oats, barley, 
wheat, rye, rape or other crops in- 
tended for furnishing winter grazing 
should be sown in September or early 
in October. Spring grazing may be 
obtained from later seeding, but to 
get late fall and winter grazing early 
seeding is absolutely essential. 

x * * 


Even at this late date, November 25, 
some are writing about sowing crim- 
son clover, vetch, rape, etc. It is lit- 
tle better than throwing away seed 
to sow these crops this late in the 
season. The chances against getting 
a satisfactory crop are so great that 
it is probably unwise to sow any of 
them after November 1, although in 
exceptional cases one may sometimes 
succeed by sowing almost any time. 





Combining a Ration for Dairy Cows 


READER wishes us to suggest a 
ration for dairy cows from the 
following feeds: 


Alfalfa hay at ..cerccee 
Unbolted corn meal a 
Wheat bran at 
Cottonseed meal at 
Cottonseed hulls at 
Corn silage at ......... 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


The following ration will furnish 
approximately the digestible nutrients 
required daily by a 1,000-pound cow 
giving 22 pounds of milk, according 
to the accepted standard: 





- ICarbohy- ’ 
Protein avalos Fat 





35 Ibs. Silage ...-....--| .49 lbs. 
10 “ Hulls 03 “* 
4 ‘ Cottonseed Mealj1.49 “ 
3 “, Wheat Bran ....| .36 

3 “ Corn Meal......] .18 “ 
2.55 Ibs. 


hes 2.50 Ibs. 


4.97 Ibs. 
3.32 ** 


86 
1.26 
1.98 


12.34 Ibs. 
13.00 Ibs. 


.24 Ibs. 
a 
38 

.07 

.10 

.96 Ibs. 
.50 Ibs. 




















Before using the three pounds of 
corn meal, however, we would in- 
crease the silage and cottonseed hulls 
to the limit that the cows would con- 
sume and would only add the expen- 
sive corn meal in case the cow would 
pay for this high-priced feed by in- 
creased production of milk. It is en- 
tirely probable that for cows giving 
less than 25 pounds of milk a day a 
mixture of equal parts, by weight, of 
cottonseed meal and wheat bran and 
feeding about one pound of the mix- 
ture to every three or three and a 
half pounds of milk given daily, with 
all the silage and hulls they will eat, 
will form the most economical ration. 
But for cows giving a larger quantity 
of milk it is quite possible that the 
addition of some corn meal and sub- 
stituting a little alfalfa hay for a 
part of the hulls might prove more 
profitable. 


Feed for Young Mules 
READER who has several young 
mules from six months to two 

and a half years old asks for a ra- 
tion from the following feeds: 
cowpea and clover hay and plenty 
rough hay, described as “crabgrass 
and Japan clover mixed with wild 
growth”. This hay is put in so that 
one kind must be fed at a time, which 
is unfortunate, for it would be better 
to mix it in feeding, unless there is 


Some 


of 


considerable Japan clover in the 
“rough, hay.” 

The other feed is corn and cotton- 
seed meal, and the request is made 
that “as little corn and as much cot- 
tonseed meal as possible” be used. 

The object of feeding is to “keep 
the mules in good growing condi- 
tion.” > 

We suggest that these young mules 
be given about all the hay they will 
eat. For their grain ration we would 
use one part of cottonseed meal to 
four of corn, when they receive the 
rough hay, and when they get cowpez 
and clover hay we would make the 
mixture one of cottonseed meal to six 
of corn by weight. Of course, we 
mean shelled corn. If ear corn is 
used, then we would make the mix- 
ture one of cottonseed meal to five of 
ear corn in the first instance and one 
of cottonseed meal to seven and a 
half of corn, in the second case. Of 
this grain mixture will be required 
daily, three-fourths to one anda 
quarter pounds, per one hundred 
pounds of the mules’ weight, accord- 
ing to the growth desired. 





A SIMPLE METHOD OF BALAN- 
CING RATIONS 


A Classification of Feeds and Ani- 
mals So That Mistakes in Feeding 
May be Avoided—How We May 
Save Money by Properly Balancing 
Our Feeds 


O THE average person the bal- 

ancing of a ration for man or 

beast seems involved in techni- 
calities beyond understanding. But 
this is’ not for all good feeders 
now use a balanced ration and con- 
form to all essential demands of rec- 
ognized feeding standards. 

So-called practical feeders often 
sneer at the value of the balanced ra- 
tion, and claim they pay no attention 
to it; but they all use the information 
obtained by the investigators, who 
accumulated the facts upon which 
the feeding “standards” are based. 
Although they may not know that 
they are feeding under the influences 
brought about by scientific study and 
investigation of feeding problems, 
still their feeding is influenced there- 
by, whether they know it or not, and 
all good feeders, as stated, conform 
rather closely to the “standards” for 
balanced rations. 

To the man who has the respensi- 
bility of feeding farm animals, or to 
the woman who has the still greater 
responsibility of feeding a family, 
two courses may be followed in mak- 
ing the rations. One is simply to fol- 
low the example of other good feed- 
ers, and this involves no intricate 
problems of calculating the nu- 
trients to be supplied; but it is faulty, 
in that the feeder, knowing not the 
reasons, underestimates the necessity 
for carrying out instructions or fol- 
lowing good examples and is, there- 
fore, more likely to fall short of good 
feeding. 

The other course open 
feeder of average intelligence is 
study the composition of animals, and 
then of the feeds available, and by the 
help of the information and _ tables 
and standards made by authorities fit 
his feeds to his animals on an intelli- 
gent basis. 

No matter which course is sought 
to be followed, the information ac- 
cumulated by both classes of feeders 
will influence the work of every 
feeder. The so-called “practical” 
feeder will follow rather closely 
“scientific” methods, and the so-called 


so, 


to every 


to 


“scientific” feeder will be 
dominated by the practical 
ience of himself or of others. 

In any case, no feeder can safely 
overlook the fact that he is dealing 
with a live animal, with likes and dis- 
likes that demand _ consideration. 
Apart from this fact of first consid- 
eration he must also know something 
of the composition of animals, of 
uses to which these 


largely 
exper- 


feeds and the 
feeds are put by the different kinds 
of animals in the various purposes for 
which animals are fed or of feeding 
“standards.” 

To those who will not, or to the 
smaller class who can not, give the 
matter the study necessary to bal- 
ance a ration according to so-called 
scientific methods, we suggest the 
following facts for their direction: 

First of all, we advise this class of 
feeders to learn and heed the exper- 
ience of practical and_ intelligent 
feeders who are feeding similar ani- 
mals, for similar purposes and with 
feeds similar to those which they 
must use. The feeding methods of 
even a good feeder who uses entirely 
different feeds may be worse than 
useless. For illustration,. the fact 
that livestock feeders of other sec- 
tions have used corn and oats almost 
exclusively for feeding horses and 
corn for feeding hogs, has cost the 
South millions of dollars in her at- 
tempt to follow the examples of these 
practical feeders of other sections. 

Any man can learn sufficient of the 
purposes for which animals are fed 
and sufficient regarding the composi- 
tion of the feeds grown or available 
in his section to feed a ration that 
will be sufficiently well balanced to 
meet the demands of good feeding. 

It is important that every one who 
feeds should give the animal the 
materials needed to do the work for 
which it is being fed or to obtain the 
desired ends; but there is still an- 
other reason of equally great import- 
ance for feeding a balanced ration 
to farm animals, which is generally 
overlooked. 
is not given, or at least when too 
little protein is given in proportion to 
the carbohydrates, there is a waste 
of carbohydrates. For instance, if 
an animal requires two pounds of di- 
gestible protein to 12 pounds of di- 
gestible carbohydrates, and a feed 
like corn is used, which contains only 
about two pounds of digestible protein 
to 17 pounds of digestible carbohy- 
drates»> there is a loss of five pounds of 
carbohydrates if the animal obtains 
the protein needed. In some cases 
the animal is able to digest enough of 
the food to obtain the protein requir- 
ed, and the carbohydrates are actu- 
ally wasted; while in other cases, the 
attempt to digest the large quantity 
of feed causes indigestion and loss, 
or the animal still suffers from a lack 
of protein and fails to make satisfac- 
tory growth. 


Classify the Feeds 
W E SUGGEST that any feeder who 


will not go more deeply into the 
subject and learn how to intelligently 
balance a ration should fix the fol- 
lowing facts in his mind. Let us first 
roughly divide the feeds, generally 
available in the South, into three 
classes on a basis of those feeds con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of pro- 
tein in the dry matter in the first 
class, those containing more than 10 
per cent and less than 15 per cent in 
the second class, and those cantaining 
over 15 per cent of digestible protein 
in their dry matter in the third class. 
On such a basis we will have a divis- 
ion something like the following: 
Class 1:—Corn, 
and cob meal, corn, 
hominy chops, kaflir 
bran, rice polish, rice 
beet pulp, oat hay, 
clover hay, lespedeza hay, crabgrass hay, 
orchard grass hay, redtop hay, timothy hay, 


Bermuda hay, Johnson grass hay, millet 
hay, sorghum hay, corn fodder (leaves), corn 


corn meal, corn bran, 
and shuck 
rough rice, 
molasses, 
peanut vine hay, 


corn 
meal, 
rice 
dried 
red 


cob 
corn, 
meal, 


When a balanced ration . 


a mr 


stover, corn shucks, 


t oat straw, wheat straw, 
rice straw, 


cottonseed hulls, corn silage, sore 
ghum silage, green corn, green sorghum, 
green oats, green rye, sweet potatoes, brish 
potatoes, mangels, rutabagas, artichokes, 
chufas, 

Class 2:—Oats, 
shorts, rye, cotton seed, cowpea 
bean hay, alfalfa hay, veteh 
bean hay, crimson clover hay 

Class 3:—Cottonseed meal, 
beans, peanuts, peanut meal, dried brewers’ 
grains, dried blood, tankage, linseed meal, 
skimmed milk, buttermilk, gluten feeds, 


wheat, wheat bran, wheat 


hay, soy 
hay, velvet 


cowpeas, soy 


In making such an arbitrary or 
crude division as the_above, it must 
be remembered that some feeds in 
class | fall only a trifle short of being 
entitled to class 2. For instance, les« 
pedeza and red clover hay are nearly 
rich enough to go in class 2, and may 
for practical purposes be classed with 
the other legume hays falling in clasg 
2; while skimmed milk and butter« 
milk for practical purposes could also 
go in class 2 instead of class 3, but 
for our uses this crudé division will 
serve, 

The better class of pasture grasses 
and other plants will, when fresh and 
tender, fall in class 2. If allowed to 
get old and tough they will nearly all 
fall in class 1. 

Classify Animals to Be Fed 


AVING divided the feeds into 

three classes, let us now divide 
the kinds of animals or the work they, 
do into three classes: 

Class 1:—Mature idle animals, mature fats 
tening animals. 

Class 2—Hard working horses, young fate 
tening animals, dairy cows giving less than 
20 pounds of milk a day, brood sows, brood 
mares, hens laying eggs. 

Class 3:—Young growing animals, dairy, 
eows giving large quantities of milk. 

With these classifications and a few 
simple suggestions, any man who 
knows how to handle and care for 
livestock can feed a ration sufficients 
ly well balanced to meet most -practi< 
cal requirements. 

For instance, animals. placed in 
class 3 should certainly not have their 
rations made up entirely from feeds 
in class 1, but should either have a 
part of their rations from each of 
classes 1 and 3, or should have their 
feeds largely from class 2. Animals 
in class 2 should not have their ras 
tions entirely from feeds in class 1], 
but should have a fair part from class 
2 or a little of the ration should be 
from class 3. Animals in class 1 may 
have the larger part of their feeds 
from class 1, but should probably 
have a small part of their feed from 
class 2, or a still smaller part from 
Class 3. 

Since the feeding of a balanced rae 
tion aims at economy, as well as the 
better nourishment of the animal, it 
must not be forgotten that the feeds 
in classes 2 and 3 may largely take 
the place of feeds in class 1, if the 
feeds in classes 2 and 3 are sufficient- 
ly cheap; but feeds in class 1 will 
not take the place of feeds in classes 
2 and 3 for animals in classes 2 and 3. 
This comes from the fact that, while 
protein may, when cheap enough, be 
made to largely take the place of care 
bohydrates, it is not true that carboe 
hydrates can take the place of pro- 
tein, and the feeds in 1 alone 
are, therefore, not sufficient for ants 


mals in classes 2 and 3. 


class 


This is a crude method for balance 
ing the rations of livestock, but will 
enable any man to avoid feeding @ 
ration entirely unsuited to the anie 
mals needs, as now so often occurs in 
the South. 

For instance, the use of this ins 
formation would prevent the feeding - 
of hard working horses on corn and 
corn fodder or grass hays and sends 
ing our cottonseed meal out of the 
country or using it for fertilizers. Tf 
our feeders would use this simple in- 
formation and these crude rules it 
would save millions of dollars to the 
South—about fifty millions annually 
in feeding our horses and mules 
alone, if we used cottonseed meal to 
balance the corn ration. 
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What Farm 





ers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








FARMING VERSUS PLANTING 


What We Need Is Not Something En- 
tirely to Take the Place of Cotton, 
but a Systematic Rotation Including 
Plenty of Legumes and Livestock 





UST now farmers all over the South 

are writing for information in re- 
gard to planting something in place 
of cotton. Many of them want to go 
‘to growing some truck crops, such as 
Irish potatoes, onions and _ other 
crops with which they are in no way 
familiar, and they fail to realize that 
trucking is an entirely different work 
from farming, demanding more capi- 
-tal, more intensive werk and more 
labor. Then, too, a farmer trying to 
grow some truck crops in addition to 
his area in cotton will always be at a 
disadvantage as compared with sec- 
tions where trucking is the general 
business of the community, and 
where there are codperative organi- 
zations that secure the truckers in 
making sales and enable them to se- 
cure better freight rates on whole car 
or train lots, while the isolated farm- 
er growing some truck will be handi- 
capped by freight rates and the fact 
that he will be compelled to rely on 
the honesty of commission mer- 
chants in the cities. To be successful 
with market garden crops the grower 
must make that his sole business, gain 
skill in the work, and produce the 
best products by the heaviest sort of 
fertilization and skilful culture. 

What is needed now in the South is 
not something in place of cotton, for 
cotton has been occupying too large 
a place in the work of the majority 
of Southern farmers, but cotton, 
grown on a smaller area in a syste- 
matic rotation of crops, with an 
abundance of legume forage and 
other roughage for the feeding of 
livestock. In short, what is needed in 
the South is real farming as distinct 
from the mere planting of cotton 
year after year on the same land, and 
depending on-commercial fertilizers 
bought on credit for making it. 

More and better forage crops can 
be grown in the South than in the 
North. Corn grows heavier plants in 
the. South than in the North, and 
heavier crops of ensilage can be made 
than with the small-growing corn of 
the North. The dairymen of north- 
ern Ohio send South every spring for 
corn to plant for ensilage, and say 
that they have to do this, as the 
Southern seed corn gives them a 
heavier growth, and is far sweeter 
than their Northern corn. A number 
of years ago a leading dairyman in 
northern Ohio wrote to me to know 
where he could get good Southern 
White Dent corn for seed. I referred 
him to a young farmer of my ac- 
quaintance that I knew grew good 
corn. From that day that farmer has 
had a trade with the Ohio dairymen 
which enables him to sell an average 
of 1,000 bushels of corn every winter 
at a price above the general market. 

I mention this to show the value of 
our Southern corn for the making of 
ensilage. We have cheaper lumber 
and can build stave silos cheaper than 
they can in the North, and for stock 
feeding there is no better roughage 
than corn ensilage. 

A friend in South Carolina once re- 
marked that the difference between 
South Carolina and Texas was that 
while Texas from its size makes more 
cotton than South Carolina, never- 
theless Texas feeds three beeves for 
every bale of cotton grown, and 
South Carolina grows three bales of 
cotton for every beef fed, and what 
she needs is to get nearer to the 
Texas ratio. i: 

Livestock feeding in some form lies 
at the very foundation of all success- 
ful farming. Not that every farmer 
should be distinctly a stockman, but 
should by the systematic course of his 
farming grow food for a reasonable 


amount of stock, and not be depend- 
ing on one crop that brings him 
money only once a year, but with a 
series of sale crops, with plenty of 
legume forage for the feeding of 
stock, and the making of manure to 
improve his land, so that finally, 
while growing plenty of oats and corn 
and hay, he will get one-third his land 
to the making of more cotton than 
the whole now does. 


Reduce the area in cotton, of 
course, but reduce it by growing grain 
and food crops on two-thirds the 
land, and raising stock to eat what 
you grow for them. With the great 
abundance of crops that can be grown 
in constant rotation on a series of 
lots, we can grow hogs cheaper than 
they can in the West. And the farmer 
who goes further and cures his meat 
in the best manner can get a higher 
price for it than the packing-house 
meat of the West sel!s for. The fam- 
ous Smithfield hams of southeast Vir- 
ginia show this. 


Only yesterday I was in a local 


get better rates for everything he 
had to buy. 

Go thou and do likewise, and put 
your dependence in cotton, small 
grain, corn, peas and clover, and feed 
stock and make manure. “So shall 
thy barns be filled with plenty,” and 
you will not owe the fertilizer man 
nor be compelled to sell cotton till 
the price is good. 





Smutty Corn and Crimson Clover 


ROM Piedmont Virginia: “Corn 

planted on a crimson clover sod 
is quite wormy and somewhat smutty. 
Am burning all the smutty stalks. Am 
sowing the land partly to wheat and 
partly to oats and vetch, to be fol- 
lowed by peas and soy beans for hay, 
and then expect to plow the land late 
in the fall and harrow every time the 
frost is out in winter and plant to 
corn. Corn is to be followed by crim- 
son clover at last working. If the 
corn is free from worms and smut I 
shall follow the clover with corn. If 
not, shall summer-fallow and seed to 
mixed grass for hay. Can I do bet- 
ter?” 

In some respects I think you can. 
After cutting the soy beans and peas 
I would seed then to crimson clover 
as a winter cover. This will be far 





theless, as he went on to say: 





“A LAMENTABLE NEGLECT OF LIVE- 
STOCK IN THE SOUTH”’ 


T THE recent National Dairy Show in Chicago, Hon. David F. Houston, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, made an address, in which he 
declared that while the whole South should go more largely into livestock, 
“the farmer in the South in this respect enjoys unusual opportunities.” Never- 


“The last census shows a lamentable neglect of livestock in the South. While 
the average Iowa farm has six milk cows, in North Carolina and Alabama it 
has less than two, and in South Carolina one. 
has 35 hogs, in North Carolina and Alabama it has less than 5, South Carolina 
less than 4. And while the average farm in lowa has more than 108 poultry, 
in North Carolina and Alabama it has less than 20, and in South Carolina less 
than 17. A well trained investigator has recently said that the average farm 
home in Georgia produces less than 2 eggs a week, less than 2-3 of an ounce 
of butter, and 2-3 of a pint of milk a day; and only 1-3 of a hog, 1-12 of a beef, 
and 1-100 of a sheep per year per person, and that the cotton crop of the State 
does not even approximately pay its food and feed bill. 

“No Southern State is giving the requisite attention either to the production 
of foodstuffs for human beings or for livestock. A conservative estimate indi- 
cates that Texas imports from other States annually more than $50,000,000 
worth of wheat, corn and oats; Georgia more than $24,000,000; South Carolina 
more than $20,000,000; and 12 Southern States more than $175,000,000, and 
$48,000,000 worth of meats, dairy and poultry products.” 


While the average lowa farm 








grocery store, and the storekeeper 
showed me some fine Smithfield 
hams, and when I asked the price I 
was told 32 cents a pound. Back in 
1892 I was visiting the home,of an 
excellent farmer in South Carolina, a 
man who seldom made less than a 
bale of cotton an acre and generally 
more than a bale, but who farmed in 
a systematic way, grew corn and 
small grain in rotation and had a 
large drove of hogs and a flock of 
sheep and colts coming on. He said 
that by his systematic farming he 
made cotton at an actual cost of 
four and a half cents a pound, and at 
that time cotton was down to six 
cents and he had a little margin if he 
sold, but was fully able to keep it. 
While I was sitting there a man 
from the neighboring town drove up 
and bought a one-horse wagon load 
of smoked bacon. The farmer re- 
marked that the bacon cost him ex- 
actly as much as the cotton, but it 
was selling for 14 cents a pound then, 
while cotton was down to. six, and 
the meat brought cash all through 
the year. He also had a cross of 
Southdown and Merino sheep, the 
wool of which, being extra fine, 
brought the top of the market, and 
he had beeves in the stalls feeding 
both for market, and a neighborhood 
beef club by which all the farmers 
around killed in succession and kept 
a supply of fresh beef. Now and then 
he had a colt to sell, well bred and 
for a good price, and had cash in 
hand at all times to pay labor and to 


better than working the soil in win- 
ter, which would merely pack it. If 
too late for the clover, sow rye. In 
fact always have a green winter cov- 
er on the land. Then why go to the 
expense of a summer fallow, when, if 
you want to put the land in grass in 
the fall, you can grow peas and turn 
them under and lime the land and 
harrow in the lime before seeding to 
grass? In your elevated section you 
may succeed in sowing crimson clo- 
ver at last working of the corn, if 
that is not earlier than late July, but 
in the warmer sections it would be 
rather too early for the clover. 





Kudzu Inquiries 


AM continually being asked about 

the value of the kudzu plant as a 
forage crop, and parties interested in 
selling the plants are sending their 
circulars. This is a hardy perennial 
plant from Japan, botanically a Puer- 
aria. It belongs to the family of le- 
gumes. I have grown the plant for 
the past 10 years as an ornamental 
climber, but what its value as a for- 
age crop is as compared with other 
legumes is a matter still unsettled 
and should have the attention of the 
experiment stations. 

It is certainly a tremendously rapid 
grower, and may have value for feed- 
ing, but it is still a matter for experi- 
ment, and its value in comparison 
with cowpeas, soy beans or with al- 
falfa is yet to be determined. There 
can be no objection. to any one ex- 
perimenting with it in a small way to 
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determine what its value may be to 
them, but in the meantime place your 
main dependence on the annual crops 
that will give you feed and rapidly 
improve the soil. 





Breaking Sandy Land 


OME one who is ashamed of his 

name writes me from Eure, N. C., 
“What season of the. year should 
light sandy soil be plowed, in winter 
or spring? Should the sandy soil be 
plowed deep? People here think 
that deep plowing of sandy land will 
ruin it. What kind of fertilizer is 
best on this land for cotton, corn and 
peanuts? I find white black eye peas 
profitable, but an expensive crop to 
harvest. Have heard of a harvester, 
but have never seen it advertised.” 

I seldom feel like giving a man a 
reply who fails to sign his name to 
his letter. The depth to plow sandy 
soil will depend on its nature. If 
there is a clay subsoil not far down 
then [I would plow deeply, but on 
deep sand I would never plow over 
six inches deep, and would plow in 
Spring rather than in winter. The 
best fertilizer for cotton and corn is 
a good winter growth of crimson 
clover, with a liberal application of 
acid phosphate. Peanuts do not need 
much nitrogen, for they can get it 
from the air like peas, but they need 
liberal applications of acid phos- 
phate, or better Thomas phosphate, 
because of the lime it carries, and 
potash. But we will have to do with- 
out potash, and depend on what the 
lime in the Thomas phosphate will 
release for us from the soil, and that 
in Gates County is not much. There 
is a machine that will harvest and 
thresh peas from rows, but the mak- 
ers do not seem to want to sell it, 
as they do not advertise. 





The Yokohama Velvet Bean 


O INQUIRIES in regard to this 

bean I have to reply that I have 
not grown it, but the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has is- 
sued a circular saying that it grows 
more vigorously than most cowpeas 
and is an excellent recuperative crop. 
It grows well on soils too sandy for 
most legumes, will mature a heavy 
crop of seed in 100 days from plant- 
ing, can be grown successfully as far 
north as South Carolina and Arkan- 
sas, and has matured moderate crops 
in Virginia and Missouri. One bush- 
el of seed will plant three to four 
acres. Poles or corn stalks are need- 
ed if a full crop of seed is made. The 
vines are not as heavy as the Florida 
velvet bean, but the yield of seed is 
larger and it matures earlier. While 
the Florida bean needs five months-to 
mature, the Yokohama ripens in 
three months. 





Stock Beets 


ROM North Carolina: “We have 

a small patch of stock beets and 
would appreciate any information 
as to harvesting, keeping and feed- 
ing. I had heard they were good for 
stock, but really never saw any be- 
fore.” 

I suppose that by stock beets you 
mean mangel wurzels, which grow 
very large and mainly out of the 
ground. They are easily pulled and 
harvested. Cut the tops off and run 
out a deep furrow and lay the beets 
in it and throw furrows over them 
from each side. Then you can com- 
mence at one end and take them up 
for feeding. They must be cleaned 
and chopped small for cows. You 
can feed all they will eat clean. They 
make good succulent food, but for 
winter use corn silage is as good and 
far cheaper to grow and store when 
you have a silo. In my own exper- 
iments years ago I found that it cost 
three times as much to grow and feed 
mangels as it did to grow and feed 
corn silage, and if there is any differ- 
ence in the value of the feed it is in 
favor of the silage. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one vear 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 
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THE SILO FOR THE SOUTHERN FARMER 





What the Silo Is and the Need for It on the Farm of Every Dairy- 
man and Beef Cattle Grower—Different Kinds of Silos, How to 
Build Them and What They Cost 





By Noel Negley, Dairy Husbandman, U.S, Department of Agriculture 
wholly impossible to cure it and save 


S THE interest in dairying and 
A the raising of beef cattle in- jit in any other way. 

creases, there is a gradually in- 7. It provides a succulent, nutri- 
creasing interest in chéaper methods tious and palatable feed, and in fact 
of production, and tis means the es- the best and cheapest roughage for 
tablishment of permanent pastures, both dairy and beef cattle. 
the raising of more feed on the farm, A silo is not a rich farmer’s luxury, 
and the building of silos. A silo is but the poor man’s necessity. It is 
indispensable to the dairyman, and not an expensive building when com- 
to the beef cattle man it is a means pared with the other necessary farm 
of saving feed and of making cheaper buildings. A ton of hay will occupy 
beef. There has been much misun- about ten times more cubic feet of 
derstanding regarding the cost, util- space than will a ton of silage, and 
ity and advantage of the silo, but this the cost per ton capacity of building 
is due largely to the fact that until a hay barn is at least three times as 
recent years there have been but few 


silo will last indefinitely. The cost 
of a. concrete silo is not prohibi- 
tive, as some people would seem to 
think, for many of them have been 
built in Alabama and other Southern 
states at a much less per ton capacity 
cost than manufactured stave or steel 
silos. The average cost in the South- 
ern states of concrete silos, including 
form, labor, all materials, hauling of 
materials, roof etc., has been about 
$2.30 per ton capacity, although I 
know of some in Alabama built for 
less than $1.50 per ton capacity. Thus 
a silo 14x32 will hold about 100 tons 
of silage and will cost about $230, 
complete. 

The materials needed in the con- 
struction of a concrete silo are: a 
form, cement, sand and gravel or 
stone, re-enforced wire, and the nec- 
essary scaffolding and concrete mix- 
ing tools. There are various kinds 
of forms used in constructing a con- 





silos in the South and all the farmers 
have not had the opportunity of see- 
ing them in actual use. In order that 
the farmers might have this oppor- 
tunity, we have tried so far as possi- 
ble to get at least one silo built in 
each county, although some counties 
have more than twenty. 

A silo is simply a round, tank-like 
structure with air-tight wall built of 
concrete, wood, stone, brick, hollow 
tile, or ‘steel, and in some cases it is 
merely a pit with cemented bottom 
and sides. The green forage crops 
such as corn, sorghum, cowpeas, soy 
beans, etc., or mixtures of these, are 
cut in one-half inch lengths or small- 
er and preserved in the silo by ex- 
cluding the air. 

The advantages of a silo are well 
known to all users of them, but for 
those who have not used them I will 
state these advantages briefly: 

1. It doubles the livestock carry- 
ing capacity of the land. This results 
in more feeds fed on the land, which 
means more fertile farms. 














2. It prevents the waste of corn 
stalks which contain over one-third 
of the feeding value of the entire 
plant. 

3. It clears the corn ground early 
in the fall and enables one to sow 
winter cover crops. 

4. It provides a good substitute 
for green grass during the winter 
time. 

5. It provides a good substitute for 


great as the cost per ton capacity of 
the silo. 

There are various types of silos on 
the market and various types of 
home-made silos. For the benefit of 
those who wish to build their own 
silos the following information may 
be of interest. 


pasture in summer during periods of In silo building there are two 
drouth. things to always remember: First, 


6. It enables the farmer to save 


the silo should be built round and 
feed in a rainy season, when it is 


high, as this type is the most econom- 
ical and preserves the 
silage best. 

The height of a silo 
should be at least twice 
its diameter. Second, 
the diameter of a silo 
should be determined 
by the number of cat- 
tle to be fed. The fol- 
lowing table shows the 





diameter required for 
varying numbers of 
cows: 
Diameter of No. of Cows 
Silo in Feet. to Feed. 
ED! . 030 Selteasnus 12 
Beas es ciate 17 
ae Reece 23 
16 eee ccccces 30 
Sat, ers iaiefescie 40 


The single wall con- 
crete silo seems to be 
the most popular and 


the most _ satisfac- 
tory for the South 
generally. A con- 
crete silo should be 


built where the farmer 
is permanently estab- 
lished in the beef or 
dairy business, has his 
buildings definitely lo- 


cated, and can secure 
sand and_ gravel or 
stone on the farm or 


at reasonable cost. The 
concrete silo is fire- 
proof, rust-proof, ver- 
min-proof, and wind- 
proof. When properly 
constructed the cost of 
maintenance is practi- 
cally nothing and the 














Concrete Silo With Concrete Water Tank on Top, 
Farm of Hendricks Bros., Oneonta, Alabama 


Twin Concrete Silos, With Water Tanks on Top, Farm of B. M. Allen, 


Green’s Station, Alabama 


crete silo. The manufactured steel 
form builds a very nice silo, but un- 
less a number of silos can be buiff 
with it the first cost of the form is 
prohibitive. When a contractor can 
secure a number of silos to build, or 
when a number of farmers can coép- 
erate in buying the form, a steel form 
would be desirable. However, a very 
fine silo can be built with home-made 
form of wood and sheet iron. The 
inner form consists of a circle of 
wood bounded with 
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tra cost for the tower and good pres- 
sure to the water is secured. Since 
it is such a great advantage to have 
running water about the house and 
barn, and since this can be so easily 
and cheaply secured, I trust that more 
of our farmers will build concrete 
silos with water tanks on top. g 

The stave silo is recommended 
where the farmer is not permanently 
established in the cattle business, 
where lumber is cheap, and where 
materials for concrete cannot be ob- 
tained at reasonable cost. The home- 
made stave silo is more easily, quick- 
ly, and cheaply built than a concrete 
silo. However, it is not: so durable as 
a concrete silo, is subject to damage 
by wind and fire, and, owing to the 
shrinkage of the staves in the sum- 
mer when the silo is empty, more or 
less attention is required to tighten 
the hoops. The staves for silos over 
14 feet in diameter can be made of 
2x6 lumber and need not be beveled 
or tongued-and-grooved.: The better 
grade of lumber used, the better the 
silo; but where this is not obtainable 
at a reasonable cost, a very satisfac- 
tory silo can be made of cheaper 
stuff. The cost of a stave silo de- 
pends upon the cost of lumber and 
the efficiency of the man building it. 
The total cost, including all material, 
labor, etc., will usually average less 
than $1.50 per ton capacity. 

There are a few steel silos in the 
South, but it is obvious that they are 
not so durable as a properly con- 
structed concrete silo, and a water 
tank cannot be placed on the top of 
them; consequently until the price 
per ton capacity is reduced below 
that of the concrete silo, it is -not 
economy to buy this type. Stone, 
brick, hollow cement block, and hol- 
low tile, make good silos when pro- 
perly re-enforced and have all the ad- 
vantages of the concrete silo, but un- 
der average conditions they are much 
more expensive to build. The pit or 
underground silo is found in certain 
sections, where the character of the 
soil is such that sufficient depth can 
be obtained without water rising in 
the silo or the walls caving. 

The Extension Department at Au- 
burn, Alabama, as well as the exten- 
sion departments of the state agri- 
cultural colleges in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, will upon request fur- 
nish bills of materials, blue prints, 
and detailed information regarding 
the construction, size and types of 
silos, and information regarding the 
making and feeding of silage. 





sheet iron. The outer 
form consists usually 
of a band of No. 18 
sheet iron, held the. 
thickness of the wall 
from the inner form 
by means of spacing 
blocks. These forms 
are usually 36 inches 
high and can be raised 
once a day, thus en- 
abling the farmer to 
build 33 inches of wall 
daily. The wall ofthe 
silo is re-enforced with 


woven wire or steel 
rods, and in silos 14 
feet in diameter and 


larger the walls are six 
inches thick. For a me- 
dium-sized_ silo, four 
men can mix the con- 
crete and fill the form 
each day. 

A number of the 
farmers who have built 
concrete silos are using 
them as towers for 
their water tanks, 
When the desired ca- 
pacity of the silo is 
reached for silage, a 
concrete floor re-en- 
forced with steel rods 
is put on the silo, the 
forms are raised and 
set on this concrete 
floor, and thus the wall 

















of the water tank 
made to the desired 
height. There is no ex- 


240-Ton Silo, Farm of J. O. Banks and Sons, Eutaw, 


Alabama 
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WHAT THE PIG CLUB BOYS ARE DOING 





Raising Pigs at a Cost of Three Cents a Pound—Read This Inspir- 
ing Story From the Cracker State and Enlist Your Boy As a Mem- 


ber 





By James E. Downing, Athens, Ga. 


OYS and girls in the United 

States pig clubs of Georgia have 

dispelled all doubt as to the 
question of profit in hog raising. The 
boys’ corn clubs have demonstrated 
conclusively what large yields can be 
obtained where intelligence and dili- 
gence are mixed with the soil. The 
pig club is the next step in the corn 
club work whereby the boy is taught 
how to market his crop of corn on 
four legs instead of four wheels. 

This is the first year of the pig 
clubs in Georgia. Like other South- 
ern states, Georgia buys large quan- 
tities of meat——about $40,000,000 
worth a year. Of the 152 counties in 
the state, but 33 produce enough meat 
to supply home needs. 

Out of this situation there has 
sprung up a lot of theories, which 
have been quite generally accepted 
as facts. When I began the work of 
Organizing pig clubs in Georgia a 
year ago I came in contact with a 
number of them. For example, I was 
told that: 

1. Pork could be bought cheaper 
than it could be raised. 

2. Pure-bred hogs did not do well 
in Georgia. 

3. “Piney-woods-rooters,” or razor- 
backs, were most profitable because 
they took care of themselves. 

4. Farmers in general made enough 
money from cotton to buy all their 
meat. It did not pay to fool with 
hogs, for there was so much more 
profit in cotton. 

5. Feeding hogs was very expen- 
sive with corn at $1 a bushel and no 
pasture, and the time and bother, if 
applied to a cotton patch, was far 
more profitable, and pure-bred hogs 
generally died with cholera, anyway. 


Pure-breds Are Best 
ROBABLY the hardest work I had 


was to convince the average farmer 

that his boy should get a pure-bred 
gilt and raised a litter of pure-bred 
pigs; that pure-bred hogs give quick- 
er and larger-returns for the feed and 
attention given them than scrub 
stock; that an equal amount of feed 
will produce greater gains on a pure- 
bred and the pigs from a litter, at 
weaning time, will be worth twice as 
much, 
_ A prejudice born out of a one-crop 
system of farming and a general 
scarcity of pure-bred pigs kept Geor- 
gia from making greater progress the 
first year, but the reports now com- 
ing in will put to rout any doubt 
about the profits in raising pork. The 
boys and girls who have pasture, 
‘milk, or kitchen slops are demon- 
strating that good meat can be made 
at a cost of a few cents a pound. 

Probably you would like to meet 
some of these young folks who are 
pioneers in the movement looking to 
a greater meat supply in Georgia. I 
will take pleasure in presenting you. 
Let us take some of the boys first, 
for naturally you would expect the 
members to be 
have quite a number o 
have made good records: 

This young man, ladies 
tleman, is Master Tommie Edwards, 
of Macon, Georgia, aged 11 years, 
who has raised a 360-pound pure-bred 
hog at a cost of 3.81 cents a pound. 
Tt took first prize at the State Fair 
as the best Duroc boar. 

Next we have with wus Master 
Goode Carr, aged 14 years, of Calvary, 
Georgia, who raised a 345-pound, 
pure-bred Poland-China boar at a 
cost of 334 cents a pound. It was a 
first prize winner at the Grady Coun- 
ty Fair. 

And the next young man of dis 
tion to be presented is 
Creel, of 
years, 
bred 
yes, 
of 


’ 


we 
who 


boys, although 


girls 


and gen- 


tinc- 
Master Ware 
Georgia, aged 11 
who raised a 175-pound, pure- 
Duroc gilt at a cost $1.50— 
$1.50 is right. She had six months 
and sorghum pasture and 


Valdosta, 
of 


rape 


‘gor rd 


kitchen slops. No corn was fed. We 
charge 25 cents a month for rape and 
sorghum pasture, per hog. There is 
no commercial value to kitchen slops. 

But let us hear from some of the 
girls. They deserve a place in this 
showing of results. This young lady, 
dear reader, is Miss Etta Wynn—nev- 
er mind about how old—she is under 
17, however. Miss Etta coaxed a pig 
to eat until he actually made a hog 
of himself, and now weighs 348 
pounds. Serves him right. It’s a 
pure-bred Berkshire and cost 1.5 
cents a pound to produce. 

None of the other girls of about 50 
enrolled quite “equalled Miss Wynn's 
record for low cost of production, but 
several, a dozen or more I would say, 
have raised pure-bred pigs this year 
at a cost of three cents a pound or 
close to it. One little girl, 11 years 
old, up in the hills of north Georgia, 
Myrtle Bryant, of Cohutta, produced 
a pig weighing 493 
pounds at 10 months of 
age, at a cost of four 
cents a pound. It wasa 
“big-boned” Berkshire. 

There is quite a long 
line of these young peo- 
ple waiting to be pre- 
sented to you and tell 
what they have been 
able to do with pure- 
bred pigs fed under the 
instructions sent them, 
but our time is up and 
we will have to adjourn. 


Young Clarence Stevens, Hope Villa, 


I want toleave with you this thought: 

If these young inexperienced boys 
and girls can make money raising a 
pig, during spare moments, and with 
pasture and kitchen slops, what can a 
man do who will devote his time and 
energies to the business? 

I want 3,000 boys and girls in Geor- 
gia to get a pure-bred pig and join 
the United States Pig Club for 1915. 
Pork can be produced in any county 
in the state for three cents a pound. 
A lot of boys and girls did it this 
year. I want a much larger number 
to learn how in 1915. 


PRODUCING PORK AT A PROFIT 





Suggestions Regarding Feed and 
Management — Utilizing Grazing 
Crops — Suggested Cropping Sys- 
tems for the Hog Raiser 


COMBINATION hogs, 

good feed, and good management 
will make a profitable business of 
hog raising almost anywhere in the 
South. By good hogs, we mean hogs 
that inherit a group desirable 
characteristics, among them capacity 
for rapid growth under favorable 
conditions. Any the standard 
breeds will meet this requirement. 
Hogs that have not been improved 
by selection and breeding cannot be 
ised to advantage in consuming culti- 
vated crops, though we should have 
feed and good management in 


of cood 


ot 


of 


— 


other respects than the selection of 
blood. 

The “razorback” may be desirable 
to the man who provides no culti- 
vated crops for hogs, gives no atten- 
tion to breeding and selection, no 
care of animals at farrowing, or dur- 
ing bad weather, and has accessible 
range of woodlands where acorns, 
roots, crawfish and chance grazing 
may be secured. However, the larger, 
more vigorous “razorback” sows, bred 
to a male of one of the established 
breeds will give offspring capable of 
developing, under proper care, about 
as rapidly as a full-blood, to a weight 
of 200 pounds or more. Grade sows 
make good mothers, and can be prof- 
itably used in a herd headed by a 
pure-bred male of an_ established 
breed, when pork only ‘ig, the object 
in view. Grade males should not be 
used under any circumstances. 

By good feed, we mean feed that is 
palatable, highly digestible, nutri- 
tious, and cheaply produced. It must 
be palatable, that the hog will con- 
sume a large quantity. We are view- 
ing the hog as a factory, for trans- 
forming vegetable products into flesh, 
blood and bone. We want the factory 
to run to the highest point of con- 

sumption consistent with 
efficiency and economy. 
The food must, of course, 
be digestible before it can 
be taken up by the blood. 
To be nutritious it must 
furnish what the body re- 
quires, else it will not be 
efficiently utilized by the 
blood. That means that it 
must furnish the various 
forms of digested food in 
the best proportion to 
have the least waste: 
what we call a balanced 
ration. To lessen the cost 


Louisiana, and His Prize Duroc Boar 


of providing feed, we must utilize 
forage crops’ far possible 
and make the hog gather much of 
the fattening crops. It costs too much 
to produce, harvest, store and appor- 
tion concentrated feed to enable us 
to profitably feed hogs on the dry-lot 
basis, except for a finishing period. 

We are making some headway in 
utilizing forage crops for hogs, but 
we are not giving enough attention 
to the establishment of a system of 
grazing. The proper selection of crops 
will give us a continuous supply of 
feed that is appetizing, easily digest- 
ed, highly nutritious, and affording 
the greatest abundance at the time it 
may be utilized without housing in 
barns. It will afford winter cover 
crops for our lands, a distribution of 
winter-growing and summer-growing 
legumes to enrich the soil; the ma- 
nure from feeding the crops will be 
incorporated in the soil by the ani- 
mal as the crops are consumed. 

The following is one of several 
cropping systems that would afford 
these desirable conditions: Provide 
three fields, inclosed in hog-tight 
fences, accessible readily from the 
permanent hog pasture, and utilize a 
three-year rotation of crops in the 
order of— 


as as 


(1) Early corn and a summer le- 
gume—cowpeas, beans, or pea- 
nuts—to be “hogged off” in July and 
August or August and September; to 
be immediately followed by— 


soy 
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(2) Oats, barley or rye, and a win- 
ter legume (some of the clovers or 
vetch) or rape, to afford winter graz- 
ing for sows and pigs, from Novem- 
ber to February 15. Harvested in 
May for hay crop, and planted as 
soon thereafter as possible in— 

(3) Peanuts, or soy beans, to be 
“hogged off” in September and Octo- 
ber, and followed by— 

(4) Same crops as No. 2; grazed 
from February 15 to June 1 or 15, 
then plowed under and followed by— 

(5) Sweet potatoes, “hogged off” in 
November and December, and land 
prepared for crops (1), etc. 

The crops bearing the odd numbers 
are the summer crops, and for start- 
ing the series plant the three fields 
in crops l, 3, and 5, and follow with 
the number next succeeding that of 
the crops as enumegated. After 5, 
return to 1, and take-each crop in 
the order given. 

The crops will be grazed in the fol- 
lowing order: Sows and pigs grazed 
on crops 2, fall and winter; crops 4, 
spring and early summer; then begins 
the fattening period with the porkers, 
on crops 1, and as the harvest is com- 
pleted go to crops 3, then crop 5. 

The sows may be returned to per- 
manent pasture or allowed a portion 
of the time with the porkers. When 
sows and pigs are on pasture they 
will need some supplemental feed. 
Skimmed milk is best for small pigs. 
Tankage and corn are good. When 
grazing corn and peas no supplement- 
al feed is necessary. When they are 
on peanuts, soy beans, or cowpeas, 
some corn as a dry feed is very de- 
sirable. 

Good management means _ intelli- 
gent attention to breeding, sanitation, 
and feeding. There is nothing essen- 
tially difficult about it, except the 
difficulty of being systematic in work- 
ing along a well defined plan. 

W. R. DODSON, 

Baton Rouge, La. 





Guernseys Making Larger Advanced 
Register Records 


Guernsey breed not only has 
greatest butter fat producing 
cow in the world, based on a yearly 
official record basis, but the general 
trend of the records of all cows run- 
ning for the Advanced Register con- 
tinues upward. 

On the last list of 25 cows to finish 
a yearly record, there appear 10 cows 
whose records show a butter fat pro- 
duction of over 500 pounds. Only tw 
of the cows show less than 409 
pounds of fat, the lowest record be- 
ing 333.67, a two-year-old heifer with 
first calf. 

Of the 10 records of over 500 pounds 
of fat, one is 825.90 pounds of fat, an- 
other 770.38 pounds of fat, another 
746.56 pounds of fat; three were be- 
tween 600 and 700 pounds of fat, and 
five between 500 and 600 pounds of 
fat. 

These records are not picked or 
sorted in any way, but represent the 
last 25 cows to complete records re- 
gardless of age or size of the record, 
and is an indication of-the trend in 
the Advanced Register work of the 
Guernsey breed. 

WM. H. CALDWELL, 


Secretary. 
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Two Rules for Marketing Associations 
N A recent discussion of marketing 
problems in the Sandhill country, 

Mr. Roger A. Derby laid down two 

principles which ought to be observed 

by every marketing organization: 


“1, All products should be care- 
fully graded and the label of the 
organization affixed only to the 
best. The culls should be sold as 
culls. 

“2. It should be a market 
signed not to make money for 
itself, though it should be able to 
pay all expenses and a good sal- 
ary to the manager, but 
farmer sells through In 
other words, it should not be cap- 
italized by a small group of men, 


buf by a large number of farm- 
ers.” : 


for the 
who 7, 
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TICK ERADICATION 


Its Meaning to You and Your Community—Profitable 


Livestock 


Production Impossiblé in Tick-infested Areas—What It Costs Us 


in Meat, Milk and Butter 


By Dr. R. E. Jackson, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


VENTS of the past few months 

have most forcibly impressed 

us with the necessity of more 
provident methods in the various 
phases of our agriculture. It is equally 
as important that we should also be 
impressed with the necessity of less 
wasteful methods. 

One of the most improvident and 
extravagant of practices has been the 
maintenance of that greatest of all 
pests to our cattle industry—the cat- 
tle tick. During the past eight years 
Tennessee has been entirely freed of 
the pest. In Mississippi and North 
Carolina also excellent results have 
been obtained, nearly half these 
states having been redeemed from its 
depressing influence. Alabama, with 
the exception of two counties and 
parts of two others, remains tick-in- 
fested and quarantined. 

The question is often asked, why 
the objection to eradicating the cattle 
tick? What reason is there for com- 
tinuing to harbor it? Why in some 
instances have people been known to 
actually fight for its preservation? 

These questions can be answered, 
as well as the lethargy evident in 
many professed believers in tick erad- 
ication explained, by a recognition of 
one fact: The people of the tick- 
infested sections have failed in their 
estimate of the damage it causes an- 
nually and will continue to cause as 
long as permitted to do so. Failing 
to recognize this, they cannot, of 
course, appreciate what the eradica- 
tion of the tick would mean to them 
individually, what it would mean to 
their community and their county. 


What Ticks Cost in Milk and Butter 


HEREFORE, that your eyes may 
be opened towards a fuller appre- 
ciation of what tick eradication would 
really mean to you, dear reader, indi- 
vidually and collectively, I can do no 
better than to relate a few of the 
ways in which the cattle tick has got 
next to your pocketbook and the ex- 
tent to which you have lost thereby. 
An experiment extending through 
the summer season was conducted 
last year in northern Florida to de- 
termine the loss in milk production 
caused by cattle ticks. A herd of 20 
cows was separated by dividing the 
pasture. Just care was used in equal 
division as to quality of cows and 
pasture. Ten cows were dipped in 
arsenical solution each two weeks 
and thus kept free from ticks. The 
other 10 cows remained infested to a 
greater or less extent. 

At the end of the season it was 
found that the 10 cows that had been 
kept free from ticks by dipping gave 
during the period 27 per cent more 
milk than did the other 10 cows. In 
the tick-infested area of Alabama, ac- 
cording to the last census, there were 
345,355 dairy cows. If these cows 
averaged one gallon each daily their 
yearly yield would be 126,054,575 gal- 
lons. According to experiment they 
would have given under tick-free 
condition 27 per cent more milk, or 
an increase of 34,034,375 gallons, 
which, allowing five gallons of milk 
for one pound of butter, would pro- 
duce 6,806,947 pounds of butter, at 30 
cents per pound, worth $2,042,084. 

This sum then it must be consider- 
ed it cost the generous people of Al- 
abama to supply milk for cattle ticks. 
Had it not been necessary to main- 
tain the tick this amount of milk 
could have been used in producing 
at home the 7,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter that Alabama imported during 
1913 from points outside the state. 

Jointly, Mississippi and Alabama, 
as shown by the 1910 census, derived 
a revenue of $2,360,066 from the sale 
of dairy products. Wisconsin derived 
a revenue from that source of $51,- 
238,399. The most of our importation 
of butter came from this far northern 


dairy section, where it is necessary to 
house and feed cows six months dur- 
ing the winter season, and where, 
therefore, the cost of producing butter 
is correspondingly greater than it 
would be in the South, with its mild 
winters and winter pastures. 

Why, then, have we not developed 
a dairy industry in the South? Be- 
cause by feeding cattle ticks and al- 
lowing them to impoverish our cattle 
and stunt their development we have 


advanced the contention that dairy- 


ed in the 87 Mississippi and Tennes- 
see counties from which ticks have 
been eradicated; as well as in the free 
area of Alabama, the greater number 
of that number marketed should not 
be classed as real cattle. Their 
standard of quality, growth and de- 
velopment, due to the pernicious in- 
fluence of the cattle tick, has been so 
reduced that at two years old they 
hardly average in price four cents per 
pound, nor exceed an average weight 
of 500 pounds. 

The real cattle, grade Shorthorns, 
Herefords and Aberdeen-Angus, that 
are being grown in Southern areas 
freed of ticks are produced by cross- 
ing pure-bred bulls of the beef types 
on the ordinary, common cows. They 
equal in quality, growth and develop- 


ment the cattle of other tick-free 


sections of the country, and because 
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Above is a tick-infested steer that 
Below is the same steer free of ticks, 
gain of 285 pounds in three months. 
counties tick-free. 


on August 12 weighed 730 pounds. 
October 12; weight 1,015 pounds, or a 
Let’s make our communities and 

















ing in the South was not so profita- 
ble as elsewhere. Neither would it 
be so profitable elsewhere under such 
conditions. 

In 1910 there were marketed 
Alabama 198,226 cattle. The numbers 
marketed annually since that date 
are not materially different. These 
cattle, because of coming from tick- 
infested areas, necessarily were mar- 
keted as quarantine cattle, as all cat- 
tle tick-infested or exposed to such 
infestation must be. Statistics 
that such cattle, because of 
restrictions attending their mar- 
keting and the necessity of their 
immediate slaughter when sold in 
non-quarantined areas regardless of 
their quality or condition, bring on 
an average $9 per head less than such 
cattle could be sold for if they could 
be sold as free cattle for the purpose 
for which best suited. It will there- 
fore, be seen that in the marketing of 
this 198,226 cattle a loss to the cattle 
raisers of Alabama of $1,784,034 was 
sustained. 

But let us go further in considering 
this feature of the matter. Compared 
with the standards now being follow- 


from 


show 
the 


be grown 
of favorable 
than in the 
North. 

By this method a type of two-year- 
olds can be produced that weigh 1,000 
pounds and of a quality to bring nine 
cents per pound, but the man who 
raises this type of cattle must prev- 
ious to doing so go out of the busi- 
ness of raising cattle ticks. The 
question is, shall we continue to raise 
scrub cattle and cattle ticks, or shall 
we instead go out of the tick-raising 
business and raise some real cattle? 
Shall we continue blind to our own 
interests, refusing to recognize truth 
because it does not flatter, or shall 
we instead embrace the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the South for raising 
good cattle? 

England, a country noted for beef 
production, has 136 cattle per square 
mile. Alabama, a state noted for cat- 
tle ticks, has 18 cattle per square 
mile. Why not make the whole South 
noted for its beef production? The 
South needs a cattle industry to re- 
store fertility to its depleted soils, 
and as the most profitable means of 


$2 per hundred cheaper 
natural conditions can 


cold sections of the 
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marketing the feeds which must be 
grown. 

The Nation needs more meat to 
feed its increasing millions. The 
United States in 1906 exported 584,- 
239 head of cattle. In 1910 our expor- 
tation had decreased to 139,432. Dur- 
ing the last six months of 1913 there 
were imported into this country 20,- 
000,000 pounds of dressed meat, and 
during the first eight months of the 
present year 100,000,000 pounds were 
imported. The opportunity present- 
ed to the South today to raise the 
beef for the Nation that is now being 
raised in other countries is as great 
and productive of prosperity as 
that which the great Western states 
have enjoyed for many years in pro- 
ducing beef, pork, lard, hay, oats, etc., 
for the South. 

What action are you going to take 
in the matter? Are you going to 
continue to allow cattle ticks to stand 
between you and the opportunities 
that will be presented by its eradica- 
tion? 

The eradication of this emissary of 
darkness means much to every per- 
son of whatever vocation. It means 
freedom from the baneful influences 
of this useless, loathsome, destructive 
parasite, and from the quarantine re- 
Striction and humiliation that must 
continue as long as its cause, the cat- 
tle tick, remains. It means better 
cattle, more profitable cattle and 
more cattle. It means a more pros- 
perous agriculture, which in turn 
means better roads, better churches, 
better schoolhouses and better times. 


LESS LABOR IN CATTLE RAISING 


as 





And Professor Williams Has the True 
Stockman’s Pride and Joy in Seeing 
Fine Animals Around Him 


EOPLE are turning their attention 

to stock raising at last. A little 
“ad” in The Progressive Farmer of 
Angus calves for sale brought me 50 
inquiries. Another of goats for sale 
brought inquiries from New Jersey 
to Georgia. 

The marvel to me is that people 
have waited so long. Of course it is 
interesting to work a stalk of cotton 
and see it grow; but the work! I 
vastly prefer to watch a bunch of 
Angus cattle in a good pasture. After 
the pasture is ready and the meadows 
are sown to good grass, there is not 
much work. A man can feed 25 An- 
gus cattle in five minutes. I fed a 
bunch of 23 today in less than five 
minutes. And these calves will sell 
for $1,000 next fall right out of the 
pasture. 

A simple way is to build a log barn 
20 feet square and 20 feet high. Fill 
this with good hay. Then build a 
shed 10 feet wide around three sides 
of the barn, cover it and plank up 
the sides. Then cut out the third log 
from the bottom on three sides. Then 
turn in the Angus cattle—25 of them. 

It is great fun to sell an Angus 
steer. When the butcher has han- 
dled one, he never forgets it. Tell 
him you have Angus steers to sell 
and watch his eyes dance. 

H. H. WILLIAMS, 

Orange Co, N.C, 





Increasing Interest in Livestock in 
North Carolina 


AM glad to announce that we are 

ceiving a larger number of inquir- 
ies for livestock literature at this 
time than ever before,” said Prof. 
Dan T. Gray, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station yesterday. 

“Time was when we had practically 
no inquiries for literature on stock, 
management of stock, etc., but now 
there is a great demand for all the 
material we have. It seems as if the 
war in Europe has driven home the 
doctrine of raising food at home, and 
not spending the farm’s earnings for 
them. The recently organized pig 
clubs have been a source of much im- 
proved knowledge to the state’s 
farmers.”—Raleigh News and Obser- 
ver. 
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Blow Those 
Stumps Out 


With Atlas Farm Powder you can get rid 
of stumps quickly and cheaply, Break 
your stumps inte pieces easy to handle 
and improve the soil at the same time 
by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


Made especially for agricultural use 
sold by dealers near you. It is used 
by thousands for subsoiling, blasting 
holes for trees and other farm work. 


Book for Farmers Sent Free 
Our book, ‘‘Better Farming,’’ is full 
of interesting pictures and directions 
for improving the farm by using 
Atlas Farm Powder. Send this 
coupon and get it free. 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your illustrated book, “Better 
Farming," [I may use Atlas Farm Powder 
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Liniment 


Every day there is 

need for some reliable 

liniment that willrelieve soreness, swelling, 

sprains, bruises, etc., both for your stock 
and yourself. 


Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 


(for man or beast) 
is a healing, cooling antiseptic remedy for 
external use, that has been proven effec- 
tive by years of use. Harmless to use—will 
not blister, nor soil the clothing. 
Get the genuine Dr. LeGear’s Liniment 
from your dealer; if he can’t supply you, 
send us his name and we'll get it to you. 
Try these, too:’ Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Dis- 
infectant; Dr. LeGear’s Hoof Oil; Dr. Le- 
Gear’s Antiseptic Healing Oil, etc. 

Send for Beautiful Picture 
of biggest horse in the world, 21 hands tall, 
weighs 2995 lbs. Beautiful oil painting re- 
production, 16x18 inches, sent for only 10c. 
Write today. 

DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE C0., 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Cushman Light Weight Engines: 
For All Farm Work 


Built to run without trouble and 
do things no other engine will do. 
Throttle Governed, Schebler Carbur- 
etor, Quiet and Steady, Perfectly Bal- 


anced, Economical, almost no friction 
—they are the most useful engines for 
farm work. More reliable power in 
half the weight of other engines, Eas- 
ily moved from job to job. 4H. P. 
weighs only 190 ibs. 8 H. Py 
2-Cylinder, 320 lbs. Mounted on 
skid or truck if. desired. A 
Friction Clutch Pulley. 
10-year Guarantee. 
Sizes 4to 20H. P. Don’t 
buy any engine until you 
see our free 40-page book. 
Cushman Motor Works 

846 North 21st St. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








BIG RETURNS FOR 

LITTLE INVESTMENT 
Pp In Star Sweep Feed Grinders, 
Grind ear corn and smal! 
pos at home, with one 
orse or two. Guaranteed 
capacity,materials and work- 
manship. No long drive; no 
milltolls. Catalog for a post- 


STAR MFG, O0., 
9 DepotSt., New Lexington,0. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 











LET’S BREED MORE HORSES AND MULES IN THE SOUTH 





What Some Progressive Georgia Farmers 


Are Doing to Better 


Their Work Stock—Big Mules May Be Produced as Well Here as 
in the North—Need for Codperative Effort 





By Milton P. Jarnigan, Athens, Ga. 


is a shortage of work stock 

throughout the entire Cotton Belt. 
On an average there is less than one 
work animal for each male living on 
farms throughout the South. The 
most reasonable explanation for this 
undesirable condition is the fact that 
the cotton planter is asked to pay 
from $225 to $275 for the mule that 
could be produced on his own farm at 
a cost not to exceed $75 up to the 
time the colt is able to go to work to 


[’ IS appreciated by all that there 


| pay his own board bill. 


That a change in the near future is 
in sight is evidenced by the attitude 
of a few communities, and the meth- 
ods employed in these cases can be 
duplicated. Codperation is the watch- 
word today, and is the keynote of 
success in any large movement. The 
farmers must codperate with each 
other, and the bankers with the 
farmers. Tattnall County, Ga., of- 


vember, 1913. A few bred coming 
four and five year old mares were in- 
cluded in the shipment. These drop- 
ped foals in the spring of 1914, and 
they have been grown out well. The 
owners of the mares claim that dur- 
ing the past season they were as sat- 
isfactory farm workers as any mules, 
and while they only cost an average 
of $197 each delivered, the owners 
have been offered mules for them 
that cost as much as $300 in the 
spring of 1914, and as further proof of 
satisfaction, they have consistently 
refused to exchange them for mules. 

A slightly different method of get- 
ting brood mares on farms in north- 
west Georgia has been very success- 
fully worked. An aggressive, think- 
ing farmer in Jackson County pur- 
chased a pair of high-grade Per- 
cheron mares in November, 1912. 
When they arrived the knocker was 
found on every hand. However, these 

















1,800-pound Percheron Stallion, Farm of H. W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


This is the type of animal needed to increase the weight and efficiency of our work 
animals, 


fers a typical illustration. It was 
found that during the last census 
year there were 2515 mules in the 
county and 931 horses. On the other 
hand, the deplorable fact was also 
shown that during the same year 
there were only 11 horse foals and 
two mule foals in the county. On an 
average for the entire county there 
was one colt for each 183 farms. Cer- 
tainly in a county with considerably 
over half a million dollars invested in 
work stock more than one farm out 
of every 183 will have to go to rais- 
ing colts before there is danger of 
overproduction. 

The economic condition was called 
to the attention of the bankers in the 
county. They were asked if they 
would not be just as willing to ad- 
vance money for the purchase of 
brood mares in November as to ad- 
vance money for the purchase of 
“adulterated horses” in January. 
Placing brood mares on the farms in 
course of time would tend to reduce 
the enormous volume of money need- 
ed each spring for financing the pur- 
chase of mules. When this question 
was presented to the bankers they 
gave a most hearty affirmative an- 
swer. 

The result was that the writer ac- 
companied a local representative to 
the Middle West and purchased 21 
good, clean, sound, medium-weight 
draft mares. An outstanding young 
Percheron stallion was also secured. 
He was a quality horse that had won 
the Ohio Futurity, and later was 
placed well in the money at the Chica- 
go International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. This shipment was made in No- 


mares made such satisfactory farm 
workers that by the time the breed- 
ing season of 1913 arrived there were 
enough farmers in that county inter- 
ested in securing Percheron blood 
to induce the College of Agriculture 
to send a registered Percheron stal- 
lion into the county. As a result, ap- 
proximately 40 native mares were 
bred to this stallion. The interest 
grew so rapidly that during Decem- 
ber, 1913, and January, 1914, two car- 
loads of young draft mares were 
shipped into the county. A register- 
ed stallion was included in the last 
shipment. This year 65 mares were 
bred to this stallion, and the interest 
continues to grow. 

There is an inherited objection to 
draft mares in the South. On the 
other hand, it is a significant fact 
that the only man opposed to them 
is the man that has never worked 
one, and it is not safe for the farmer 
who does not want to be convinced 
to give the draft mare an opportunity 
to demonstrate her usefulness to him. 
It is freely admitted that under some 
conditions the mule has an advantage 
over the mare. However, the great- 
est advantage is that the mule 
withstand more ignorant and 
abusive treatment. 

After the country is stocked with 
high-grade or even half and three- 
quarter bred draft mares mule breed- 
ing can then be undertaken on a most 
profitable basis, as the South will 
probably always remain a large mule- 
using section. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to produce mules that 
will sell at the top of the market with 
our available foundation mares. In 


can 
more 
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order to give them the required size™ 
and bone an infusion of draft blood] 
is imperative. 

The skeptic that does not believe 
the South can produce satisfactory! 
work stock should goto Wilkes Coun-! 
ty, Ga. At their 1914 fair approximate-4% 
ly 125 native bred mules were shown,4 
Three big, roomy, well-bred jacks4 
were also on exhibition at the fair, 
Many of the mules had the ear marks™ 
of their pony dam, and would never# 
grow into bigger than 800 to 900. 
pound mules. On the other hand} 
there were quite a few mature mules% 
standing full 16 hands high and? 
weighing up to as much as_ 1,300% 
pounds, and in the open rings they | 
showed to advantage by the side of 4 
mules from Tennessee, Kentucky, and} 
Missouri. 

If the right type of draft stallion is % 
mated with the best of the native 
mares for one, two, or more genera- | 
tions, or if a sufficient number of 7 
grade draft mares of high quality can 
be shipped into the South and desira- 
ble jacks secured, the problem of 4 
foundation breeding stock can be eas- | 
ily solved. However, the “corn crib 
cross” will still remain a most serious 7 
problem. k 

Liberal feeding must be a supple- 
ment to intelligent breeding. Furth- 
ermore, the colts must be grown 
largely on farm raised feeds, and 4 
since the South is not pre-eminently 
a grain belt, first attention must be 
given to pasturage and roughages. 
Bermuda grass will be the corner © 
stone of pastures in the South, but 
this should be re-enforced with bur ~ 
clover, white clover and Japan clover. 
The growing of alfalfa has passed 
the experimental stage in the South, 
and this wonderful crop, carrying | 
such abundance of bone-building and 
muscle-forming nutrients, should be 
grown on every farm where stock is 
being bred. While it is not a good 
feed for horses in hard work it is one | 
of the best of all hays for milking 
mares and growing colts. Sorghum 
and peavine hay is also ideal for 
horses and mules, and winter cereal 
hays can be grown abundantly. 


During the past year we got most — 
Satisfactory yields of a good quality 
of hay from the following mixture, 
seeded in October: Fulghum oats, 7 
one bushel, Carroll’s prolific wheat, 
one-half bushel, and hairy vetch 15 
pounds per acre. While a liberal use 
should be made of roughages, no at- 
tempt should be. made to grow winter 
colts without some grain feed. Oats 
would head the list of desirable feeds 
for colts, and the South has demon- 
strated its ability to grow them 
abundantly. 

It is important for the growing an- 
imals to have some succulent feed 
during the winter months, and rye 
will afford an abundance of such for- 
age. Silage of a high quality can also 
be used to advantage in this connec- 
tion. Last year we made most ex- 
tensive use of silage in wintering 
young draft horses on Glenmore 
farm. Our grain crop had been cut 
short by the severe drouth. We win- 
tered 22 head of mostly coming two- 
year-old draft bred colts. Their ra- 

consisted of practically all the 
silage they would consume with rel- 
ish, which amounted to about 25 
pounds per day for the bigger colts. 
In addition to this they were given 
two p 


1 } 4 
nead per d 


tion 


I 
nunds of cottonseed meal per 
y, all the straw they would 
ia small amount of hay. 
1 1e through the winter in bet- 
ter hair and flesh and made larger 
growth than colts had done previous- 
ly without the silage and cottonseed 

a much heavier ration 
of-corn and oats. 

Unless absolutely free 
from any mold or mildew and shows 
a very low acid content, it should not 
be fed to horses at all, as it will pro- 
duce acute indigestion. A few years 
ago undoubtedly a number of horses 
were killed from silage feeding. On 
the other hand, it was because the 
silage was of an inferior quality. 

Well bred colts liberally fed on 
home-raised crops will make money 
on any Cotton Belt farm. 


meal, but with 


silage is 
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the majority of farmers everywhere. 
been recognized everywhere. 


against a scrub. 


sire his chance. 





BUY A BULL—BY THE COOPERATIVE PLAN 


ie HY should | keep pure-bred stock >” 

That was the question in the minds of 100 farmers seated in the demon- 
stration pavilion at the National Dairy Show. 
A speaker pounded home facts that have 


A pure-bred has the ability to reproduce a superior animal; the chances are 
You may have a cow in your herd that will produce one, 
two, or three good calves, and the next one may be a worthless freak. 
have no guarantee. The scrub or grade bulls are the curse of the country. The 
sire is more than half the herd, The grade sire may be but half the herd, but 
the pure-bred is three-fourths or seven-eighths or even more. In three or four 
generations the cow may be essentially pure-bred. 
every man to purchase both pure-bred cows and a bull, but it is within reach of 
most men to own a pure-bred sire of any breed. 

There are bull associations which make it possible for the farmer to have 
access to the beet; it gives the bull a chance, and keeps the cost of breeding 
down. The associations provide a bull for a block of 50 cows, generally 200 
cows in the association, and a bull breeds the block two years and is passed on, 
The bulls that do not make good are sent to the meat block. 


These were men representing 


You 


It may not be possible for 


This gives the 
—Rural New Yorker. 
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MAKING TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE 


How a North Georgia Farmer Mixed 
Cows and Cotton to the Betterment 
of His Land and Bank Account 


THINK it would be well just at 

this time, when there is so much 
need for a change from all cotton to 
mixed farming, to call attention to 
some of the possibilities’ of dairying. 

It is generally thought that a dairy 
in the South will not pay unless one 
is.in position to furnish milk to city 
customers, or t@ sell cream. But I 
find butter making on our farm of 
250 acres, from a herd of 20 cows, is 
not only a paying thing within itself, 
but since we commenced to keep 
cows some 10 or 12 years ago our 
farm has doubled in value, and we 
can grow any crop on it at about half 
the cost of several years ago. We 
will get a profit on our cotton crop 
this year, even though the price is 
around seven cents. It will be easy to 
see how a profit is made at this price 
when I say that we are getting a cou- 
ple of bales. per acre with the use of 
only 300 pounds fertilizer, and the 
crop was made with only three culti-- 
vations after it came up. The seed 
were dropped and required only one 
hoeing to get it to a good stand, and 
that was the last it had. 

Butter making may look like a 
small profit and lots of work, and it 
is this in many cases. If one can 
make anything above expenses out 
of the butter it will be a good paying 
business. When we had a poor bunch 
of cows and couldn’t figure any clear 
money out of the butter we found 
that we were getting along mighty 
well somehow. The reason of this 
was that we were feeding a lot of 
pigs on the skim milk and were rais- 
ing cows every year, so that we hada 
fresh cow to sell very often. 

The question is often asked me how 
we manage to find a good market for 
butter. It can not be better answer- 
ed than to say that we make good 
butter, as good as we can by careful 
study and painstaking effort. And 
then we kept selling to the same 
place, at first at a low price, then 
raising the price a little and making 
the butter so very good the man we 
are selling to can not get his custom- 
ers to consent to give it up and try 
some other brand. We have our own 
brand and trademark, so there is 
never any mistaking our butter. 

There are thousands of opportunities 
to dispose of farm-made butter right 
in our own Southern cities. It is a 
great pity that we let slip the oppor- 
tunities to make our farms rich and 
a good profit beside. As Hoard’s 
Dairyman puts it, we have “cotton 
inertia.” Maybe with cotton a money- 
losing proposition, as most of my 
neighbors say it is this year, we will 
be aroused to activity. It is true that 
no profit could possibly be made on 
most of our lands, even with cotton 
at a good price, and now something 


Must be done toward making a 
change. FELIX WILLIAMS, 
Villa Rica, Ga. 


BREEDING DRAFT ANIMALS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


This Tarheel Farmer Has Proved 
That We May Grow Fine Horses 
and Mules, and That Good Pastures 
Are Possible 


VISIT to the farm of H. W. Davis, 

Charlotte, N. C, will repay any 
man interested in the production of 
good draft animals. 

This is practically a new venture 
for Mr. Davis, he having undertaken 
it less than four years ago. 

His first step was to get a Per- 
cheron stallion weighing 1,800 pounds, 
and a Mammoth Kentucky jack, now 
five years ‘old and weighing 1,000 
pounds. Both these animals are the 
best that money and good judgment 
could buy. In the fall of 1910 he went 
to St. Louis and purchased 16 grade 
mares, weighing 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
only two of which were with foal. 

In the spring of 1911 two colts came 
one of which was killed, so he only 
raised one. The next foaling season 
brought him 12 colts, five mules and 
seven horses. The season of 1913 
brought him 15 colts, seven mules and 
eight horses. He sold four mares, 
and this season has nine colts, mak- 
ing a total of 38 colts, two of which 
were killed, leaving 36. 





Let me say just here that no more 
beautiful sight can be presented on a 
Southern farm than that which is 
presented when Mr. Davis takes you 
out to see the colts, in which he takes 
great delight. While I do not sup- 
pose they would all be termed first- 
class, yet, taking them as a whole, 
they are a fine lot. 


Mr. Davis has made abundant pro- 
vision for taking care of his stock. 
On his farm of 270 acres about one- 
half of it is under fence and sown to 
grass and clover mixture. It is re- 
markable how it grows on those old 
“black jack” fields. He took me 
through his pasture last summer, and 
I must say it was a sight to behold— 
great fields of grass and clover knee 
deep, with only here and there a spot 
grazed off by the colts. It almost 
made one feel as if he were transfer- 
red to the great Northwest. 

His horse and jack have taken first 
premiums for the past two years at 
the Mecklenburg County Fair. Last 
fall he carried off nine first prizes 
and four second prizes. Mr. Davis is 
showing us what can be done, and 
while some of us perhaps could not 
undertake it on the scale he has, why 
can’t we imitate on a small scale? I 
may add that he has also proved to 


us that grass and clover will grow in | 


I, B. FAIRES, 


this country. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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9 Waterman e iceais are carefully made of materials that will last for 
_ years. They are beautiful in finish and design. No other pen’ 
has the successful patented parts or pen ideas that this one 
has. Used with satisfaction and saving throughout the world. 
In attractive gift boxes. Illustrated folder upon request. 


Sold at the Best Stores. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, New York. 


For the 
SSA “ - : SZ cali most omnia 


Ask for 
this pen by , 
name—Waterman’s 


tory ink—ask for 
Ideal, The genuine. 


Waterman’s Ideai. 





Planet Jr 


Pivot-wheel Riding Cultivator, Plow, Furrower, and 
Ridger is a wonder in cultivating cotton, tobacco, corn, potatoes, 
etc. In it are combined all the good features of earlier cultiva- 
tors, covering years of practical working experience. It is light 
in draft, simple and strong in construction, and comfortable to 
ride upon. Either regular or spring-trip standards may be used. 

Lf at, Can be equipped with roller-bearings and discs. 
%~It works rows 28 to 44 inches, -and cultivates 
crops until 5 feet high. 
5 All Planet Jr implements are big time, labor, 
. and money savers. You need them in your 


FREE! An instructive 72-page 
illustrated catalogue 


It has valuable information for you. Points the way 
to better crops, by describing 55 latest tools including 
one- and two-horse cultivators, wheel-hoes, seeders, 
1 Th harrows, etc. Write for it today! 
NSS. SL ALLEN & CO HRir.22938 
a Philadelphia 








COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
petal ee recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 


“I would rather have two p ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds ef corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a g 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad- 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 




















IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE 
“Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed,” 


WRITE ME AT ONCE. I AM THE ORIGINATOR. 
Ww. A. SIMPKINS, 


W. A. SIMPKINS’ COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
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119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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OUR GREAT THREE-IN-ONE 
DOLLAR OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer ten months (to 


new subscribers only)................-. $0.83 
Today’s Magazine twelve months, and 
BRDU TPIRRCOEN 6.6 'icii6 5 0'0.010.0 5 0.65000 re To 60 


Weekly Kansas City Star twelve months 25 


Our Price for the Three, only 


This special offer is made to help you make 
your neighborhood a “Progressive Farmer 
neighborhood,” and that you may the more 
readily earn some of the special premiums we 
are offering. 











NSPIRING reports of “Community Service 

Week” are coming in from all over North Caro- 
lina where bad weather did not frustrate original 
plans. If weather prevented proper observance in 
your district, work with your teacher to have the 
celebration later. 





N Alabama reader asks us how to organize a 

Livestock Breeders’ Association. An article on 
this subject by. Prof. R. S. Curtis, in our issue of 
November 21, should give him all needed informa- 
tion. There ought to be just such a breeders’ as- 
sociation in every township from Virginia to 
Texas. 





ROF. W. R. Camp, Chief of the Division of Mar- 

kets of the State Experiment Station, reports 
that twenty mills in North Carolina buy 700,000 
bushels of corn a year from outside the state. 
Here is a market for our farmers to supply. But 
work in properly grading and packing is necessary 
to secure full profits. 





HE continued rains of the past week emphasize 

the importance of putting all cotton under 
shelter at once. In view of the unprecedented 
quantity of cotton now being held, the weather 
damage will amount to many millions unless peo- 
ple turn from the utter carelessness of which we 
now see evidences on every hand. 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ Union is commit- 

ted to the plan of encouraging local codper- 
ative enterprises. It believes codperation should 
begin at home. At the same time the Union wishes 
to serve all of the members who live out of reach 
of such local enterprises. Consequently the State 
Council last week voted to establish an informa- 
tion bureau on buying and selling, in charge of 
State Secretary Faires. 





E AGAIN take occasion to remind would-be 

livestock farmers that this is a business best 
“srown into,” rather than “gone into.” In other 
words, the man who has made cotton, for in- 
stance, his main crop, cannot possibly possess suf- 
ficient practical knowledge and experience to 
make a success with livestock on a large scale, 
and must necessarily learn the details by close ap- 
plication and-first-hand study. 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ Union, in addi- 

tion to its other work for diversification, is hav- 
ing the state plastered with posters emphasizing 
the importance of codperative action. The fol- 
lowing message is one that farmers everywhere 
will do well to consider: 


“Heretofore North Carolina has imported 
thirty million to fifty million dollars worth of 
Northern and Western meat, flour, corn, oats, 
hay, and other products every year. Begin 
now to make plans to grow these things in 
1915; and begin plans for codperating with 
your neighbors in marketing these products. 
As an individual, you cannot market success- 


fully, because you cannot grow quantities large 
enough to get high bids from the merchants, 
low freight rates from the railroads, and ex- 
pert service in packing and grading. Where 
five, ten, twenty, or fifty farmers market to- 
gether profits may be doubled.” 


More Feed for Stock—More Stock to Feed 


HERE’S no getting away from this big fact: 

we need here in the South, first of all, more 

feed for our livestock, and then more live- 
stock to feed. 

There’s no getting round our urgent need of 
more feed crops; we need these, millions of bushels 
of grain and thousands of tons of hay, because no 
country can ever become a livestock-producing 
country, nor claim to be a country of even half- 
way good farmers, that depends upon imported 
food and feedstuffs. Hence we deem it of primary 
importance, in urging the production of more live- 
stock on Southern farms, to couple with it the ad- 
monition to grow an abundance of feed crops. 

We must never forget that feed is of more im- 
portance than breed, and that in the South far too 
many pure-bred animals have degenerated into 
worthless scrubs through lack of adequate feed 
and the belief that they could shift for themselves. 
At the same time there must be acquired the 
knowledge that will enable us to'properly balance 
our feeds and feed them to best advantage. 

Given plenty of feed and the knowledge that is 
essential to the proper feeding and management of 
pure-bred livestock, and no section of the United 
States has greater advantages than the South 
along this line of farming. Our climate is mild, 
with -a consequent less expense for barns and 
housing; and we have practically twelve months of 
growing weather for the production of feed crops. 
It is passing strange, with these superior advan- 
tages, that we have continued our. allegiance to 
King Cotton; but now that so many Southern 
farmers are making conspicuous successes with 








livestock,- our advantages are becoming known: 


and livestock production will in the near future be 
largely increased. 

This being true, it’s built on a solid foundation. 
We need more livestock, but right along with this 
need we need to know how to care for them. We 
must know that rich pastures, silos, knowledge of 
feeding, patience, skill, all are necessary, if we are 
to succeed. Given these, and the future of the live- 
stock industry in the South is assured. 





Use Your Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station 





HIS winter there will be conducted in a num- 

ber of states in Progressive Farmer territory 

short courses in agriculture. In some states 
these courses will be given at the colleges, and in 
others they will be conducted both at the agricul- 
tural colleges and at central points in other sec- 
tions of the state. 

Maybe some of us know our business thor- 
oughly, and don’t need any assistance or informa- 
tion from the outside; maybe we know it all 
already, and can afford to shut ourselves up, clam- 
like, and refuse to allow any new ideas to break 
through our shell of conservatism. Maybe so, but 
at the same time it seems to us that in other lines 
of work the more a fellow knows about his job the 
more he is trying to learn about it. 

Our best doctors, after years of study and prep- 
aration, keep constantly in touch, by means of 
technical bulletins and treatises and through study 
in the bigger hospitals whenever possible, with 
the most advanced thought. The banker studies 
his business unremittingly, and it is noticeable 
that the keener he is as a student of financial 
affairs, the more marked is his success; and the 
same truth holds good all along the line. Profes- 
sional men, business men, men in every walk of 
life, are coming to know as never before that the 
mind must be kept keenly alert, alive, active, re- 
ceptive to new idea’, if success is to be attained. 

Our colleges, our experiment stations, the state 
departments 6f agriculture and the United States 
Government have stores of information that if 
intelligently and generally applied would work a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


revolution in our agriculture. This information is 
ours for the asking, and it’s simply up to us to use 
it. Write today to your agricultural college and 
find out when the short cov se is to be held, and 
then do your best to attend. If you find this im- 
possible, you can at least have the valuable free 
bulletins of the state and United States sent you 
regularly. Let’s know our jobs. 


Europe Takes Three Times as Much Food, 
One Third as Much Cotton 


ERE is striking evidence of the changed con- 

ditions brought about by war: In October 

this year the United States shipped abroad 
1,034,614 bushels of cotn as compared with 343,899 
in October last year, and 19,532,380 bushels of 
wheat this October as compared with 7,424,584 in 
October last year. In the same month, however, 
we exported only 497,180 bales of cotton as com- 
pared with 1,517,838 bales in October, 1913. 

In other words, foreign countries in October of 
this year called for practically three times as 
much corn and wheat as last year (and the same 
thing is true of beef), while they took only one- 
third as much of our cotton. Cotton exports will 
improve, of course, but will be insufficient at best. 
With a three-fold demand for corn, wheat and beef, 
therefore, and a greatly diminished demand for 
cotton, there ought not to be any question as to 
what crops will be the real “money crops” in 1915. 

And once again let us ask, Are YOU ready—you, 
yourself, personally—for the changed conditions 
in Southern farming? Or have you thought: of 
the matter simply as a problem for the other fel- 
low and which you will somehow manage to es- 
cape? If so, it is time to wake up and face the 
real situation with which every single Southern 
farmer will have to deal next spring.’ 

Get ready for it. 


Horry Hasn’t Just Talked Diversification; 
She Has Tried It 


R. W. S. McCaskill, of Horry County, S. C, 
sends us a drawing which we wish we could 
reproduce. It shows a prosperous-looking 

farmer sitting beside an overflowing corn crib 
with fat porkers all around him. To a neighbor 
who calls tg him in great alarm, “Cotton is only 
seven cents a pound,” his reply is “How about hog 
and hominy?” In sending the cartoon Mr. McCas- 
kill gives an interesting glimpse of a section whose 
people have not merely talked diversification but 
have actually practiced it. He says: 














“The enclosed picture is an almost perfect 
illustration of present conditions here in Hor- 
ry County. We plant for money cotton, to- 
bacco, strawberries and truck crops and could 
sacrifice the whole of either and not be finan- 
cially demoralized—could live over the effects 
in a year. A bigger per cent of our farmers 
own their own homes than in probably any 
other county in the country. Public works 
have (fortunately) taken the Negro out of our 
rural regions, so the jolly red-faced bands of 
boys and girls exchange work in the tobacco 
and strawberry seasons and it all gets done. 
To stay out of bad debts is a time-honored 
rule with us, handed down through the gen- 
erations, and no legislation is necessary here 
to reduce cotton acreage when conditions de- 
mand it.” 


A Thought for the Week 
W: BESEECH Thee, Lord, to behold us 








with favor, folk of many families and na- 

tions gathered together in the peace of this 
roof, weak men and women subsisting under the 
covert of thy patience. Be patient still; suffer us 
yet awhile longer ;—with our broken purposes of 
good, with our idle endeavors against evil, suffer 
us awhile longer to endure and (if it may be) help 
us to do better. Bless to us our extraordinary 
mercies; if the day come when these must be 
taken, brace us to play the man under affliction. 
Be with our friends, be with ourselves. Go with 
each of us to rest; if any awake, temper to them 
the dark hours of watching; and when the day re- 
turns, return to us, our sun and comforter, and call 
us up with morning faces and with morning hearts 
—eager to labor—eager to be happy, if happiness 
shall.be our portion—and if the day be marked for 
sorrow, strong to endure it.——Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain T: 


By CLARENCE POE 


alk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











A Rural Credits Dictionary 


N AMERICA and especially in the South the 
whole subject of rural credits is so new that a 
few definitions may not be out of place. 


I—Rural Credits 


O BEGIN with the term “rural credits” itself, 

Prof. T. J. Brooks gave our readers a good def- 
inition of the phrase sometime ago—‘a banking 
and currency system as well adapted to agricul- 
ture as our present system is to commercial busi- 
ness,” providing (1) for long term payments on 
land, (2) short time credits on supplies so as to es- 
cape “time prices,” and (3) provision for marketing 
crops sc as to avoid congestion and panics. 


II.—“A-mor-ti-za-tion” 


S FOR the term “amortization” (accented on 

the syllable “mor”), Judge Winston explained 
it quite happily by saying that it is just a big word 
our wise men have discovered meaning only “a 
plan for paying back money in broken doses.” As 
an exchange puts it: 


“For example, if a man borrows $1,000 at 6 
per cent, and agrees to pay $70 a year to the 
lender, it is evident that the first year the in- 
terest paid will be $60, and that the amount of 
principal extinguished will be $10. The tenth 
year $53.11 will be paid on interest and $16.89 
on principal, and so on, until, in thirty-four 
years, the entire debt is paid.” 


In other words, if you buy a $1,000 farm, 6 per 
cent interest on the $1,000 would be $60 a year, and 
under present conditions you might pay this 
amount for thirty-four years and still owe as much 
as when you started. Under the amortization plan, 
however, by paying just $10 more—that is to say, 
paying $70 a year—for thirty-four years, you 
would pay all interest and principal, and own the 
place. Or let us give further illustrations on a 
farm bought under the amortization plan at 6 per 
cent interest: You could pay for it in sixteen 
years by paying $100 a year, this $100 covering in- 
terest, principal and rent. Or the place would be 
yours by you paying $90 a year for nineteen years, 
or $80 a year for twenty-four years, or $75 a year 
for twenty-eight years. Of course for a $2,000 
farm, these annual payments would be twice the 
amounts here indicated, for a $3,000 farm three 
times as much, and so on. 

In Europe you can buy a home almost anywhere 
on this plan—the “amortization plan”—while at 
the same time, remember, you are left free to make 
bigger payments any time you wish, or pay off the 
whole debt at once if you wish. It is easy to see 
how such a plan would encourage home- ownership, 
and home- ownership is almost the basis of civ- 
vilization. 


IlIl—Land Segregation Between the Races 


N THE South, however, while doing justice to 

the Negroes, we do not want to see this amor- 
tization plan turn them loose without let or hin- 
drance, free to buy lands in any white community, 
regardless of the wishes of resident white people, 
and thereby do injustice to the white man. We 
say injustice because the white man has a right to 
protect his social life and the interests of his fam- 
ily and keep them from being indiscriminately sur- 
rounded by families of a different race. With the 
amortization plan in operation, providing the easy 
terms for buying land just indicated and no further 
check upon them, the Negroes would literally hon- 
eyccmb the South with land purchasers. Conse- 
quently, we believe there is right now imperative 
necd for inaugurating some system of Land Segre- 
gation Between the Races. 

Moreover, since it is being continually misun- 
derstood, let us say that this plan would not re- 
quire any Negroes or whites to move from places 
where they now are, nor interfere with any white 
man having Negro tenants on his place. It would 
simply allow white neighborhoods to prevent fur- 
ther land sales to Negroes. The plan is simply as 
follows: 


“That wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off is owned by one race a majority of the vot- 
ers in such a district should have the right to 
say, if they wish, that in future no land shall 
be sold to a person of a different race—pro- 
vided such action is approved or allowed (as 
being justified by considerations of the peace, 
protection and social life of the community) by 
a reviewing’judge or board of county commis- 
sioners.” 


IV.—The Torrens System 


HEN so able and careful a journal as the 
Youth’s Companion editorially discussed ru- 
ral credits a few weeks ago it mentioned better 





land registration laws as the first reform needed. 
(The second was the amortization plan we have 
just been describing). Similarly Sir Gilbert Park- 
er, (a foremost English student of rural prob- 
lems), voices the prevailing sentiment there by 
saying, “There is no branch of agricultural reform 
which needs more attention than the registration 
of titles,” adding that “it is one of several difficult 
matters which must be revised” in connection with 
rural credits reform, 

We shall now let the Youth’s Companion define 
the Torrens System. In the course of the editorial 
to which we have just referred it said: 


“Before farmers can borrow on their land at 
best advantage to themselves, we must intro- 
duce several changes in our accustomed pro- 
cedure. First, we need a system of land regis- 
tration that shall remove the delay and ex- 
pense of tracing titles back through many 
transfers of ownership. The Torrens System, 
originated in Australia, has been introduced 
into Canada, and is making its way slowly in 
the United States. It provides for careful ex- 
amination of title once for all by state officials, 
who register the title upon public records and 
issue a certificate to that effect. When the 
owner wishes to borrow, he presents his cer- 
tificate of ownership. The lender has simply 
to inquire at the registrar’s office to discover 
that the certificate is good; and the title is 
then established without further trouble or ex- 
pense. A second reform of first-rate import- 
ance to the farmer is the introduction of an 
amortization clause into mortgage loans.” 


V.—The Hollis-Bulkley Bill 


HE Hollis-Bulkley Bill, which is the most con- 

spicuous rural credits bill now before Congress, 
should probably also be explained in this connect- 
ion. The details cannot be given here, but the out- 
standing features as they affect the borrowing 
farmer are as follows: 


“National farm loan associations are to be 
organized, each to have not less than $10,000 
capital stock, in shares of $25. Each associa- 
tion is authorized to make loans of current 
funds secured by first mortgages on farm lands 
within its farm loan district, consisting of a 
county or group of contiguous counties, to buy 
and sell from and to other farm loan associa- 
tions indorsed first mortgages; to buy and sell 
lands acquired in satisfaction of debts or pur- 
chased at sales under judgments, decrees or 
mortgages held by them. No loans are to be 
made except on first mortgages, each of which 
must contain an agreement for the reduction 
of the face of the loan through annual or semi- 
annual amortization payments. Mortgages 
shall run for at least five years and not more 
than 30 years, and the loan may be paid at any 
interest date after the first-year period, eith- 
er in cash or farm loan bonds. The interest 
rate shall not exceed 5 per cent. Loans are to 
be made only to liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the farm mortgaged, for improve- 
ment of farm lands, purchase of equipment or 
stock, or purchase of a farm home. No loan 
is to exceed 50 Pe cent of the value of the land 
mortgaged and 25 per cent of the value of the 
buildings, nor to exceed $4,000 to any one bor- 
rower.” 


Postal Savings Banks and Rural Credits 
"Ties report of the recent meeting of the Nat- 


ional Grange also brings up an interesting 

point in this connection. The Grange, we are 
told, insists “that all limitations on the amount of 
deposits in the postal savings banks should be re- 
moved and that such deposits should be loaned 
directly to farmers, this forming a kind of farm 
credit system and aiding in the establishment of 
rural credit.” This is a good idea. We have long 
been puzzled to know why the organized farmers 
allow themselves to be so ingloriously goldbricked 
in this matter. For years and years they carried 
on the fight for the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks. Finally Congress gave them the law 
in name, but tied it up with such paralyzing re- 
strictions and limitations that nine-tenths of its 
possible usefulness is destroyed. The banks exist 
only in cities, and the larger cities at that, so that 
they do virtually nothing to encourage the savings 
habit among country people, and they have been 
handicapped in a hundred other ways to prevent 
them from interfering with the profits of the mon- 
ey trust. 

In connection with their fight for rural credits 
we believe our farmers ought to insist upon put- 
ting postal savings banks within reach of all our 
farming people. The present plan, compared with 
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what it should be, is a snare and a delusion. The 
law given our farmers in response to their demand 
simply “keeps the promise to the ear and breaks 
it to the heart.” 


Are White Men Too Shiftless for Tenants 
—Or Not Shiftless Enough? 


ID you read “An Interested Cotton Planter’s” 
letter in our last issue? It was a refreshingly 
frank and candid statement of the ideas held 

by a considerable group of leading Southerners. 
But in addition to the matters noted in our edi- 
torial comment at the time, it contained yet an- 
other idea which should not be allowed to pass 
without investigation. 

We refer to our plantation friend’s denunciation 
of the “shiftlessness” of the white tenant-farmer, 
his brother white man, and his expressed preference 
for Negro tenants. Now it is not natural for white 
men, men of the most ambitious race in the world, 
to be thus shiftless. Why then are these men so? 
Isn’t it partly because competition with the Negro 
has forced away the ambitious and resourceful 
white men, leaving principally the less ambitious 
element among the landless whites? And is it 
not also partly because our wealthier white people 
have never shown proper sympathy, brotherhood, 
or fellowship for their humbler white brother bate 
tling with poverty and disaster? Have they not 
attempted to treat the white tenant just as they 
treat the Negro tenant, and has not the white man’s * 
crushed pride and manliness too often then shown 
itself in perverted forms of wilfulness? Is not 
this wilfulness and untractableness to which our 
wealthier classes object therefore often due to the 
fault of the wealthier whites themselves—a haugh- 
ty and dictatorial manner they have unconsciously 
acquired in dealing with Negroes, but which the 
white man naturally resents? 

The writer is a descendant of slave-owners, on 
both paternal and maternal sides, and grew up on 
a farm with Negro renters and hired hands on the 
place. Afterwards during the dark days twenty 
years ago, a mortgage drove us from the old farm 
and we joined the renting class of small white 
farmers for awhile. In more recent years the 
writer has again had both white and Negro ten- 
ants on the old farm. Therefore we think we 
know both sides of the question and can sympa- 
thize with all classes. 

The facts are that while in some cases land- 
owners don’t want this or that white man because 
he is shiftless, nevertheless the plain, cold, unes- 
capable truth is that in thousands and thousands 
of cases they don’t want the white tenant because 
he is not shiftless. That is the very frank and pos- 
itive statement which one big plantation owner 
gave the writer in our “Interested Cotton Plant- 
er’s” own city of Memphis not many months ago. 
“No, I don’t want white tenants,” this plantation- 
owner said, with almost brutal frankness. “They 
save up money, are economical, buying as little as 
they can from our stores, and the first thing you 
know they want to buy land for themselves. The 
Negroes, on the other hand, trade out everything 
so that we make profits on all they buy, and at the 
same time they are content to remain tenants.” 

Men and brethren, don’t we all know that here 
is a deeper and truer reason why many land-own- 
ers shut the door of hope on men of their own race 
and blood and take to Negroes instead? Is not 
the cause very often not that the white man is 
shiftless but that he is not shiftless enough? The 
very qualities on which a state must build—thrift, 
industry, economy, love of home—become reasons 
for keeping energetic and industrious white men 
off the farms, with the result that communities 
and commonwealths which are famishing for more 
white citizens, the strength of the state, become 
crowded instead with shiftless Negro tenants. 

Here indeed is one of the gravest problems af- 


fecting the future civilization of the Southern 
states. The Negro gains on the white man—in 


this respect—not because he is fittest to survive, 
but because he is unfittest. And short-sighted men 
betray their race, betray the future of their own 
children and the future of the Commonwealths 
they profess to love, simply because it seems they 
can make a dollar somewhat more quickly. 





HAT’S an illuminating article on tick eradica- 

tion work, on page 7 of this issue, by Dr. Jack- 
son. Ticks, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, are costing the South 
$40,000,000 a year, and the pity of it all is that this 
loss is entirely preventable. If your county is still 
tick-infested be sure to read Dr. Jackson’s article, 
and then start something toward getting rid of 
this pest that is making profitable beef and milk 
production almost an impossibility. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer, 

our Christmas number, will be a page of select- 
ed “Christmas Sermons,” intended more fully to 
bring home to our readers the spirit of the Yule- 
tide season; and articles on killing and curing 
meat on the farm. 
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WHAT NEED WE ADD to what you 
already Know of this great car? For 
of course you do know? If you have 
not owned one, you have many 
friends who do. And they have 
doubtless told you in more extrava- 
gant terms than we would care to 
use. 


MORE THAN 40,000 of them are 
today in hands of users. 12,000 
were sold last season. 


AND AS PROVING the popularity of 
this model we need only say that on 
November 10th the last touring car 
left the Reo factory. And that for 
thirty days at least there has not 
been, so far as we know, a Reo the 
Fifth on any Dealer’s sales-floor 
anywhere. 


THE PROOF OF QUALITY in any 
Product is ‘‘will it sell in the off- 
season?’’ Autumn is supposed to be 
the off-season for motor cars. Not 
for Reo cars though—we have never 
known a time when, even with our 
splendid factory facilities, we were 
able to make enough Reos to supply 
.the demand. 


WE HAVE JUST INCREASED our 
plant, nearly 50 per cent.—necessary 
to produce the new “‘Six.’’ And we 
hope to be able to more nearly sup- 
ply our dealers this year than for- 
merly. 


AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION, 
however, to be maker of the most 
automobiles, but of the best, we do 
not expect, ever, to supply all the 
demand for Reo cars. That would 
be our idea of—well the reverse of 
success. 


TO MAKE THEM EVER BETTER 
—so much better that, always, the 
demand will beckon the supply— 
that is our aim. 


FOUR YEARS AGO we announced 
that, after more than 23 years of 
experimenting—testing—proving— 
we had produced a chassis that we 
believed was finality in all essentials 
of design. And we said so. 


SOME FRIENDLY RIVALS 
laughed-at that statement — said 
that changes would continue to 
come with the seasons—as they 
always had. 


NEVERTHELESS we were cer- 
-tain in our own minds that, in 
the three - unit power plant and 
in other features that have become 
known as peculiarly Reo, we had 
established principles that would 
not change—so long at least as the 
principles of gas engines remained 
as they were. 


IMPROVEMENTS? _ Refinements? 
Of course—but only in minor de- 
tails. The world moves and of course 
we expect to move with it. Reo has 
from the first been in the van—we 
mean to stay there. 


BUT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
of a self-propelled pleasure car, we 
were convinced we were right. 
Events have only served to confirm 
us in that belief. 


FROM SEASON TO SEASON we 
have made such improvements as 
the progress of the science has made 
possible. . And as our facilities have 
increased and our purchasing ability 
become greater, we have from time 
to time reduced the price of Reo 
cars at the same time that we have 
increased the quality and the 
size. 

IN THE CASE OF THIS FOUR we 
have been able to do two things we 
had considered impossible—we have 
made a bigger, at the same time we 
have made a still better car. 


HOW WAS THAT POSSIBLE? 
you ask. Tell you;— 


THE MOTOR PROVED to have 
more power than was necessary— 














more than was really desirable for 

the weight of the car. Refinements, 

recently made, increased that power 
| Stilt more 


































] The New Reo The Fifth—The ‘‘Four” 


SO WE FOUND we could add three 
and one-half very desirable inches 
to the length of the car, give the 
buyer a more luxurious equipage, 
and yet have a car of ample 
power. 


THAT DIFFERENCEIN LENGTH 
—and we made it wider at the same 
time—makes all the difference in the 
world in the capacity and the com- 
fort of the car. 


OTHER NOTICEABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS—in a4 car which formerly 
seemed almost perfection—are: 


IMPROVED UPHOLSTERING— 
higher backs to seats. 


IMPROVED WINDSHIELD sup- 
port—with braces running from 
cowl to body sill—secret of success 
of “One-man Top.” 

POCKETS in all doors. 


INSTRUMENTS mounted flush on 
instrument board. 


HOOD FASTENERS—new and im- 
provedtype. Stay put—and unfas- 
ten readily when you want them 
to 


ENTIRELY NEW TOP—a real One- 
mantop. Can actually be put up or 
down by one man—after long use as 
well as when new. 


WINDSHIELD — Oval moulding 
and pressed _ steel construction 
throughout. New method of fasten- 
ing—and top attaches direct to 
windshield. 


RADIATOR—New method of secur- 
ing to frame—more flexible—pre- 
vents strains on roughest roads. 
More cooling capacity. 


WHEEL BASE — increased three 
inches. 


NOBBY TREAD TIRES on rear 
wheels and extra wide, over-size, 
demountable rims with new locking 
device. o 


SPRINGS—Improved method of 
lubrication: for spring shackles. 


STREAMLINE HUB CAPS — An 
exclusive Reo feature. Covers all 
bolt heads, dust and oil proof. 


ANTI-RATTLER on brakes, and 
anti-rattling support. 


IMPROVED STARTING mechan- 
ism—same system but doing away 
with shifting gears; also with sliding 
contacts and resistance. Silent; no 
over-running or roller ratchets nor 
any part to wear when car is in 
operation. We think it is perfec- 
tion. 


NEW HEADLIGHTS with hingeless 
anti-rattling doors and outside focus 
attachment. 


NEW DESIGN FENDERS—crown 
type, closer fitting under pan. 


NEW METHOD of supporting igni- 
tion coil. New design universal 
joint for generator—impossible for 
backlash or rattle to develop by 
wear. 


NEW CYLINDER DESIGN—inde- 
pendent exhaust ports. Injector 
type exhaust manifold. New low- 
pressure muffler. 


NEW THREE-PIECE piston rings, 
giving greater power and accelera- 
tion. 


IMPROVED VALVE operation 
mechanism—larger surfaces, ball 
joints, self-lubricating. 


NEW ONE-PIECE cam shaft—larger 
bearings—and hardened and 
ground. 


ADDED FRICTION SURFACE to 
clutch. New operating mechanism 
calling for less foot pressure. 


EQUIPMENT—One-man top. Flush 
instruments; highest priced, d’Arso- 
val type ammeter—and the usual 
tools and accessories: 


DELIVERIES BEGIN December 
15th. Your local dealer will be able 
to show you and to take your order 
for this matchless car on or about 
that date. 





Reo Purchasing Power Made}se W 


A Condition That Was fhsurmc 


To Others, Proved To B 


WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you— 
full advantage of it. 


READ CAREFULLY— It’s the Silver Lining to 
the War-Cloud. 


YOU ARE OF COURSE AWARE that the Reo 
Motor Car Company is financially the second 
strongest Automobile concern in the world. 


OR WEREN’T YOU?—We had supposed that 
knowledge was common property. Anyway, you 
can easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 


WE WOULDN’T MENTION IT HERE, never 
have before—but it is necessary to state the fact 
in order to explain something that is otherwise 
unexplainable—the wonderful values we are 
able to give in the two Reo models shown and 
priced above. 


FOR ‘““WONDERFUL VALUES” is the only term 
that expresses it. Think of it! The New Reo 
the Fifth—that incomparable four, improved at 
many points and a larger car than its immediate 
predecessor—and at $125.00 less than last season. 


AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX~—a Six 
designed and made the Reo way and with the 
Reo guarantee, at the amazing price of $1385! 


THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION—for you 
nor anybody else dreamed it would ever be pos- 
sible to produce such cars at such prices. 


SO SURE WERE WE OURSELVES of that, we 
went so far as to state in an advertisement a 
year ago ‘‘no maker ever can—not even Reo 
ever can—give greater value than this’’—speak- 
ing then of Reo the Fifth at $1175. 


YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless— 
so when you saw the price, $1050, quoted above 
—and realized also that this latest Reo the Fifth 
is a larger and an improved car, you wondered. 


WELL, HERE’S THE ANSWER-—and it’s 
mightily interesting. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created 
two sets of conditions—contradictory in some 
aspects. 


FOR EXAMPLE, while: we know that Six Hun- 
dred Millions of dollars go into American banks 
every thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity 
and of a market for automobiles in the coming 
months—at the same time you know that the 
banks are most conservative about loaning it 
out. And that is asit should be. Safety First. 
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SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when 
cash was at a premium, bought right. Bought 
better than we had ever hoped—secured quality 
at prices theretofore impossible. From tires 
to electric starters—steel to leather—and hair— 
and paint. 

THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American 
manufacturers who, like Reo, are alert to take 
advantage of it. 


AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIES to make 
even to those friends to whom we sold 12,000 Reos 
last season. Nor for a statement that we made 
in the best of faith—and, must now contradict in 
the same good faith. 


FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full 
benefit of the Reo purchasing power—instead of 
retaining the former price and taking the additional 
profit ourselves—we are only carrying out that 
policy which, adhered to from the first, has placed 
the Reo Motor Car Company in the splendid 
position it occupies today. 


SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an im- 
pression that we know is abroad. 


OUR FRIENDS CRITICIZE US at. times for 
what they call our ‘‘ultra-conservatism.”’ 


ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we ever hear 
from Reo dealers is that we are too modest in 
setting forth the merits of the Reo product. 


WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE--if adher- 
ence to the strict truth in our ads; if a determina- 
tion not to be carried away by the mania for mere 
quantities; if we prefer to be second in numbers of 
cars produced that we may be first in quality—if 
these be indications of “‘ultra-conservatism”’—why 
then we plead guilty. 

BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must con- 
cede that that Conservative Reo policy has pro- 
duced tremendous results. Note the statement 
in the third paragraph of this ad. 


WE DON’T CALL IT that, however. We call it 
conservatism militant. Aggressive conservatism. 
Alert conservatism. Being sure—absolutely sure 
—we are right, then going ahead unfalteringly— 
irresistibly. 

DOESN’T THE VERY FACT that we were finan- 
cially able to and did take advantage of a con- 
dition that we knew was transitory; and the 
further fact that, having bought better, we in- 
stantly offered the better values to Reo buyers 
—doesn’t that look like “‘militant’”’ rather than 
‘ultra’? conservatism? 


WE THINK SO—and we leave the case in your 
hands. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 








The Six of ‘‘Sixty Superiorities”’ 


THIS SIX is sensational not because 
it is a six—but because it 1s a Reo Six. 

FOR REO WAS NOT one of the first 
to embrace the “‘Six"’ idea. Reo 
is one of the last. 

REO WILL NEVER BE one of the 
first to adopt any innovation—any 
new—any unproven idea. For our 
policy has ever been to sell not 
ideas but automobiles. Depend- 
able automobiles. 

AND YOU WILL ALWAYS find 
Reo ‘‘trailing’’ to just that extent. 
We will never be one of those to 
“take a chance’’—with our custom- 
ers’ money. 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain or 
unknown quantity has become a 
certainty will any new type of car 
or motor or axle or part be offered 
with the Reo name-plate. 

SO YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE 
—as you have in the past—that in 
buying a Reo you are investing in 
no experiment. 

THISSIX IS THE RIPEST RESULT 
of Reo engineering experience. The 
very fact that we make and offer 
it. to you is evidence that the ‘“‘Six”’ 
idea has now passed the realm of 
uncertainty. 

AND FURTHER, let us assure you 
that every one of the sixty points 
of superiority enumerated below 
have been tried, proven—in fact 
helped make the fame of Reo the 
Fifth, ‘The Incomparable Four.”’ 

THE “SIXTY” 

(1) FLAT TYPE RADIATOR— 
won't leak through freezing. Flat 
tubes expand—don't fracture under 
pressure of frost. 

(2) RADIATOR DESIGN—curved 
visor and graceful contour give} class 
to the car. Costs more—worth it. 

(3)\STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS— 
original with Reo. Will be copied. 

(4) EXTRA HEAVY, one-piece, 
forged front axle. 

‘(S) TIMKEN BEARINGS (4) in 
front hubs. 

(6) REO CYLINDER DESIGN— 
guarantees straight cylinders, uni- 
formity of water jackets—no dis- 
torted cylinders—no scored pistons. 

(7) SAFETY—FIRST—and sure— 
oiling system. 

(8) THREE-PIECE piston rings— 
more power—dquicker acceleration. 

(9) FIFTY PER CENT over-size 
crankshaft. Ever hear of a Reo 
crankshaft breaking? Never. 

(10) EXTRA HEAVY cam shaft— 
extra large cams. One reason for 
silence and uniformity of power in 
this Reo. 

(11) ECCENTRIC fan-belt adjust- 
ment. 

(12) SPIRAL HALF-TIME gears. 

(13) VALVE ACTION—roller lifters. 
Some high priced cars still have 
mushroom lifters. You know the 
answer. ; 

(14) OVERHEAD INTAKE VALVE 
—not exhaust. Another reason for 
greater power and silence. 

(15) FIBRE ROLLER tappets on 
intake—another ‘‘silence’’ feature. 

(146) VALVE ENCLOSURE— 
silences, and keeps them silent—see 
next paragraph. 

(17) BREATHER TUBE exhausts in 
valve enclosure—keeps parts bathed 
in oil spray, and— 

(18) NO OIL SPRAYED on outside 
of motor by breather tube, elimi- 
nates most fruitful cause of dirt 
accumulating. 

(9) TWO FLEXIBLE JOINTS 
between motor drive and generetor. 
Most makers use one only. 

(20) ADJUSTABLE main crank- 
shaft bearings. Only motor made in 
America in which main as well as 
connecting rod bearings can be 
adjusted without taking motor’ out 
of car. No shims. See the book. 

(21) DUAL— injector type—exhaust 
manifold. 

(22) WATER-HEATED 
manifold. 

(23) REO STEERING gear—differ- 
ent and better. 


INTAKE 


(24) DRY DISC CLUTCH —no 


tendency to drag Saves gears 
axles, tires—andthedmver s temper. 

(25) THREE-UNIT power plant 
Always was, alwavs will be a Reo 
feature Only excuse for two-unit 
idea 1s cheaper and easier for maker 
—less accessible, more expensive to 
owner 

(26) FOUR universal joints—most 
makers get along with one or two—~ 
also at the buyer's expenses! 

(27) BRAKE AND CLUTCH con: 
trol system—only one hand-lever 

(28) REO ONE-ROD CONTROL— 
sumplest ever devised. 

(29) REO GEAR-SHIFT—direct con- 
nected lever—you feel the gears as 
if your fingers touched them. “It's 
a pleasure to shift gears.” 

(30) REO patented locking device— 
impossible for two gears to mesh at 
once. “ 

(31) HYATT bearings in transmis- 
sion. 

(32) “INDEX"’ PLATE surrounding 
control rod—‘‘a novice could drive.” 

(33) FULL FLOATING rear axle. 

(34) TIMKEN bearings in rear axle. 

(35) NEW TYPE torque-arm. 

(36) WORM BEVEL driving gears— 
see the book. 

(37) CANTILEVER rear springs. 


(38) RIGID attachment of cantilever 
springs to axle. 

(39) REMY electric starter and 
lighting. Made like the car—to 
stay good. 

(40) STARTER hook-up—exclusively 
Reo. Worm drive. No shifting 
gears—no over-running ratchets. 

(41) STARTER LEVER — handy, 
but unobtrusive—you touch it only 
when you want to. 

(42) TIRE PUMP attached to main 
driving shaft. 

(43) DIMMING attachment to head- 
lights. 

(44) PILOT LIGHT and taillight con+ 
nected in series. 

(45) SPECIAL tail-light switch. 

(46) PRACTICALLY one-piece 
pressed steel cowl. Pressed steel 
body on wood frame—so made it 
can’t spring ‘‘a’creak.”’ 

(47) 614-INCH WIDER tonneau. 

(48) 50 PER CENT OVER-SIZE in 
all vital parts—the Reo factor of 
safety. 

(49) REO ACCURACY — Reo 
care—Reo inspection everywhere. 
Parts ground to absolute ex- 
actness. 

(50) 190-ODD STEEL FORGINGS 
—in many places where others think 
castings good enough. 

(51) REAL LEATHER upholstering 
—we’ve never found any substitute 
that was “‘jyust as good.”’ 

(52) REAL HAIR—retains its spring. 


(S53) REAL RUBBER and Sea Island 
cotton in tires—not cheesecloth and 
Jersey clay. 

(54) VENTILATING, r ain-vision, 
clear-vision windshield and attached 
to stay put. 

(55) WINDSHIELD and top sup- 
port—have to study in detail to 
fully appreciate. 

(56) GENUINE one-man top. 
bow type. 

(57) LIGHTER weight in proportion 
to power—resuit. of using better 
materials. 

(58) EVERY PART—-radiator-cap to 
tail light—Reo made and Reo guar- 
anteed. 

(59) MOST ACCESSIBLE car in the 
world. Adjustment can be made to 
any unit without disturbing any 
other. 

(60) FINALLY—and most impor- 
tant to you, the Reo name-pl 
—signifies that the Reo guar: e 
with all it stands for in integrity and 
financial stability, goes with the car. 

DELIVERIES will begin about Janu- 
ary 1. Only way to be sure of getting 
yours early is to order now. See your 


local dealer. 
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Christmas Beoks 


These beautiful gift books are 
well printed on good paper with 
handsome cloth binding. They 
will make splendid Christmas 
presents and we are giving you 
a chance to get them without 
cost. 

We have in stock from one to twenty 
of each title—therefore when sending 
in a Club—and requesting these books 
as premiums be sure to give us your 
first and second choice of the titles wan- 
ted—as your first selection may be out of 

IVE TWO—OF THESE SPLEN- 
DID BOOKS FREE AS A REWARD 
FOR SENDING US TWO—THREE IN 
ONE DOLLAR CLUBS—OR FORA 
CLUB OF TWO PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER SUBSCRIPTIONS ALONE. 

When a set of books consists of two 
volumes—both volumes must be ordered 
as we donot wish to break the sets. 

ress 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


FICTION 
Anderson, Hans Christian—Fairy Tales. 
Austen, Jane—Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen, Jane—Sense and Sensibility, 
Blackmore, F. C.—Lorna Doone. 
Bronte, Charlotte—Jane Eyre. 
Bronte, Charlotte—Shirley. 





Cooper, J. Fenimore—The Deer Slayer. 
Cooper, J. Fenimore—Last of the Mo- 
hicans, 


Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Cruesoe. 

Dickens, C.—Christmas Books. 

Dickens, C.—David Copperfield. 

Dickens, C.—Dombey and Son, 

Dickens, C.—Little Dorrit. 

Dickens, C.—Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Dickens, C.—Nicholas Nickleby. 

Dickens C.—Old Curiosity Shop. 

Dickens, C.—Oliver Twist. 

Dickens, C.—Pickwick Papers. 

Dickens, C.—Tale of Two Cities. 

Dumas, Alexander— Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol. I. 

Dumas, Alexander — Countof Monte 
Christo—Vol. II. 

Dumas, Alexander—Three Musketeers. 

Dumas, Alexander—Twenty Years Af- 

Eliot, George—Adam Bede. Sale 

Eliot, George—Mill on the Floss. 

Eliot, George—Romola, 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner, 

Gaskell, Mrs.—Cranford. 

Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grimms’ Fairy Tales, 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—House of Seven 


Gables. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Scarlet Letter. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel — Twice Told 
Tales. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel — Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales. 
Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown’s School 
ays. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. I. 
Hugo, Victor—Les Miserables—Vol. II. 
Hugo, Victor—Notre Dame, 
Hugo, Victor—Toilers of the Sea, 
Irving, Washington—Sketch Book. 
Lytton, Edward Bulwer—Last Days of 
Pompeii. 
Marryat, Capt.—Masterman Ready. 
Muloch, Miss—John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, 
Poe, E. A.—Tales of Mastery and Im- 
agination, 
Reade, Chas.—Cloister and the Hearth. 
Scott, Sir W.—Guy Mannering. 
Scott, Sir W.—Heart of Midlothian, 
Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe. 
Scott, Sir W.—Kenilworth. 
Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, The. 
Scott, Sir W.—Waverly. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis—Kidnapped. 
Stevenson, Robt. L.—Treasure Island. 
Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond, 
Thackeray, W. M.—Newcomes—VoIl, I. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Newcomes—Vol. II. 
Thackeray, W. M.—vVanity Fair. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Virginians—Vol. I. 
Thackeray, W. M.—Virginians—Vol. II. 
Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson, 
ESSAYS and GENERAL LITERATURE 


Clough, Arthur Hugh—Plutarch’s Lives 
—Vol. I. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh—Plutarch’s Lives 
—Vol, II 
Clough, Arthur Hugh—Plutarch’s Lives 
—Vol, Ill. 
Kempis, Thomas A.—The Imitation of 
Christ. 





Bacon, Lord—Essays Of. 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carlyle, Thomas—Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson, R. W.—Essays. 

Emerson, R. W.—Conduct of Life. 
Holmes—Autocrat of. the Breakfast 


able, 
Holmes — Professor at the Breakfast 
ble. 
Lamb, Charles—Essays of Elia. 
Lincoln, Abraham—Speeches and Se- 
lect Letters. 
Robertson, F. M.—Sermons on Religion 
and Life, 
Ruskin, J.—Sesame and Lilies. 
Spencer, Herbert—Essays on Education. 
HISTCRY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Freeman, Prof. E, A.—Old English His- 
tory for Chiidren. 
Boswell, James—Life of Dr, Johnson— 


Vol. I 
Boswell, James—Life of Dr, Johnson— 
Vol, II. 
Dickens, Charles—Child’s History of 
England. 


Franklin, Benjamin—Autobiogra@phy. 
Wesley, John—Journal Of—Vol. I, 
Yonge, Charlotte M.—Book of Golden 
Deeds. 
POETRY 
Burns, Robert—Poems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow, Henry W.—Poems, 
Mother Goose’s Rhymes. 
Palgrave, F. T?—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare, Wm,.—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Histories and 
Poems Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Tragedies Of, 
Tennyson, Alfred—Poems Of. 
TRAVEL 
Poe, Clarence—A Southerner in Europe, 
AGRICULTURE 
Miller, E, E.—Fertilizing for Profit. 
Moss, B, L.—The Boll Weevil Problem. 
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DECORATE FOR CHRISTMAS! 





Berries and Greens Will Make 
Church, School and Home More 
Beautiful and More Joyous 


HERE is no person so poor, so 

alone in all the countryside, that 
he cannot have the experience of see- 
ing his home dressed up in honor of 
the birthday of Christianity. 

It’s a. glorious feeling, that of re- 
vivifying the old home: it’s the very 
same house and not the same. It 
gives one the same warm feeling 
around thé heart when one goes in 
the, door and sees the festive reds and 
greens that one gets when her hus- 
band steals up behind and-gives her 
an unexpected kiss—just one of those 
sweet little breaks in the monotony 
of everyday living. 

Decorate the church and the school 
house and the home. 

The church—you young folks go to 
the woods and bring in everything, 
anything red and green. Bury the 
pulpit in pine and holly, outline the 
windows in magnolia and bramble 
berries, loop great ropes of cedar, 
Southern smilax and coral vine along 
the wall. And don’t forget a big 
holly “Merry Christmas” in the ves- 
tibule, and a “God bless us every 
one” behind the pulpit. 

The school decorations—Mr. Brown 





what do you think—most of them get 
their holly and mistletoe, sw: np smi- 
lax, and pines from our woods. 


SIMPLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A Few Suggestions For Utilizing the 
Things We Have 


GIFT which almost any country 

woman can make is a pillow. She 
has the feathers and can make the 
cover out of almost any kind of odd 
scraps of material. A plain cloth with 
four bands of any contrasting color 
stitched across it is good. 

If a friend is to have a dinner party 
she would appreciate place-cards. Cut 
out red paper in the shape of a bell. 
With the scissors cut a turkey from 
brown paper and paste it on. Write 
the name of the guest on the turkey. 

Where there are many little chil- 
dren a red see-saw made by a plank 
fastened securely on two half wheels, 
or a half section of a straight log will 
give unending pleasure. A judicious 
amount of red paint will make it at- 
tractive to the children. 

A child’s chair or desk is easily 
made at home if the man is at all 
handy with tools. So also are wooden 
spoons, spatulas, racks for pot lids, 
and other kitchen conveniences. 

Many women make very pretty rag 
rugs. These make acceptable and en- 








THE MOO-COW-MOO 





moo 
So clost I could almost touch, 
En I fed him a couple times, or two, 
En I wasn’t a fraid-cat—much, 


M PA held me up to the moo-cow- 


The moo-cow-moo’s got a tail like a rope 
En it’s raveled down where it grows, 

En it’s just like feeling a piece of soap 
All over the moo-cow’s nose. 


* * * * . Y * . 


En the moo-cow-moo’s got deers on his 
head 





En his eyes stick out of their place, 
En the nose of the moo-cow-moo is 
spread 
All over the end of his face. 


En his feet is nothing but finger nails 
En his mamma don’t keep ’em cut, 

En he gives folks milk in water pails 
Ef he don’t keep his handles shut. 


’Cause ef you or me pulls the handles, 
why 


The moo-cow-moo says it hurts, 
But the hired man he sits down clost by 

En squirts en squirts en squirts! 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 








and the school teacher, with the aid 
of the children, will attend to that. 

Now the home—first, a wreath of 
holly in each window, back and front, 
to cheer the passing traveler. A man 
told me once of being without money 
at Christmas time. He walked along 
the road cold and weary. He saw a 
little sprig of holly tied on a gate 
with a red rag. He said “here are 
kind hearts,” and went in, only to be 
met by a woman who feared him. As 
he turned away discouraged a little 
child thrust an apple into his hand 
and said, “me tied pretty flowers on 
the gate.” He picked her up and kiss- 
ed her, seeing which the woman ask- 
ed him into the house. The man is 
prosperous now and is helping to ed- 
ucate the little girl who tied the holly 
onto the gate. 

Bank the mantlepieces with red and 
green from the woods, set the candles 
among it. Make a great loop of wood 
or wire and fasten to the newel posts. 
Cover, and it will make an arch of 
greenery at the foot of the stairs. 
Have ropes of smilax, bramble and 
any green over the doors and win- 
dows caught there with bunches of 
red berries. Poinsettas made of red 
and green crinkled tissue paper and 
fine wire are very popular and are 
really pretty. 

Make a bell of holly to suspend 
over the dining table, a delicate gar- 
land of smilax and mistletoe to loop 
around the dining:‘table, and do not 
forget a generous bunch of mistletoe 
in the center of the living room and 
over every doorway, the sprig of 
holly in the plum pudding nor the 
string of cranberry beads around the 
neck of the turkey. 

Let us have not one undecorated 
home in all The Progressive Farmer 
Family. The city folks decorate their 
homes and they do to the north of us 
and to the west of us and in every 
Christian country of the world. And 











during gifts. Candle sticks are easily 
carved and lamp shades are not hard 
to make, of wire shaped and covered 
with muslin, thin silk, or tissue pa- 
per. 

A boy can get a great deal of de- 
light and instruction through being 
given a trap to catch sparrows which 
are the enemy of other birds and 
with it one or two little wooden bird 
houses to attract blue-birds, blue- 
jays, song sparrows, purple finches, 
and other acceptable birds. 

The country woman can always 
give a jar of jelly, fruit or vegetables 
tied up in red paper. The one who is 
somewhat of a gardener can give 
much happiness by the gift of a bunch 
of radishes, a couple of stalks of cel- 
ery or a head or two of lettuce or en- 
dive. Also, the woman who loves 
flowers can give a few growing bulbs, 
a plant or a hanging basket. They 
cost practically nothing and are 
doubly acceptable if the pot or bas- 
ket be home-made. A hollowed-out 
knot of wood will often make a very 
pretty pot or basket. Few people 
who live in the midst of greenery ap- 
preciate how much a bunch of galax 
leaves is prized, or a box of young 
long-leaf pine, holly, window moss, 
ferns, mistletoe, or cotton bolls to 
far away friends. Those living still 
farther South forget that a few kum- 
quats, limes, tangerines, oranges, or 
alligator pears are a wonderful de- 
light. Those in the mountainous re- 
gions can make all kinds of baskets, 
cards, and so on, from birch bark. 

I know one woman who told each 
of several friends to provide no salad 
as she expected to send it. The day 
before Christmas she made perfection 
salad for each. This is made, as you 
know, by mixing shredded cabbage, 
English peas, specks of pimento, 
chopped apples and nuts, in gelatin 
and pouring it into moulds. This, 


with the lettuce, made a beautiful gift. 


THE PROGESSIVE FARMER 


And so on through the list of odds 
and ends at home. 

For those away from home pretty 
little home-made post cards, made of 
bark or paper with 
verse will give a world of Christmas 
cheer. 





“THE BEST. BOOKS I HAVE 
READ” 


Third Prize Letter 


OOKS are like people to me. There 
are books which are like friends 
—the oftener you meet them the bet- 
ter pleased you are. Then there are 
other books that are like some peo- 
ple you meet, you soon forget them, 
and do not care to meet them again. 
A book that never grows old to me 
is “Little Women.” The story is of 
simple home life, full of the joys and 
sorrows of a simple home-loving 
family. Meg, Jo, Amy, Beth and 
Laurie, seems like real friends. You 
rejoice with them in all their happi- 
ness and share their every sorrow, 
and after you read “Little Women” 
you will want to read “Jo’s Boys” and 
“Little Men”, for in them you will 
find, besides these old friends, many 
new ones which will interest you un- 
til the last page is turned. 

“Freckles” is another book you will 
want to read over and over. I like it 
because there is so much “out-doors” 
in it. It fairly glows with the “spirit 
of the woods”, and besides there 1s 
such a lot of valuable information in 
it about all the “creatures of the 
woods.” I like to read “The Girl of 
the Limberlost” for the same reasons, 
and there is also a very sweet love 
story in it. 

I like to read “David Copperfield” 
because you get so many stories in 
one. There are so many characters 
in the book and each one has a story 
of its own. 

If I have the blues and feel the need 
of a good hearty laugh I go to the 
book case and get my old friend, 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster”, and he 
soon chases the blues all away. 

Another good book when you have 
the blues is “David Harum.” I have 
laughed more over the shrewdness 
of David Harum in making the dea- 
con “trade hosses” on Sunday than 
any other book. 

I never enjoyed or understood his- 
tory half so well until I had read 
“Tvanhoe,” “Scottish Chiefs,” “Henry 
Esmond,” “The Virginians” and “The 
Talisman.” Each one of these books 
portrays the customs and people so 
much more clearly than I ever got 
from the histories. 

When I read “St. Elmo” I feel as 
though I have had a visit from a 
highly educated friend,—one who un- 
derstands all phases of human nature. 
I enjoy the beautiful language and 
descriptions more than anything else 
in this book. 

“Macaria,” “At the Mercy of Tiber- 
ius,” “Beulah,” “Inez,” “Speckled 
Bird,” and “Infelice” are books I like 
to read over and over again. They 
hold ones attention and interest until 
the very end. 

I like to read “The Calling of Dan 
Matthews,” “The Shepherd of the 
Hills,” “The Law Breakers,” “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
“The Power and the Glory”, because 
I am a mountain girl, and these books 
all give the lives of mountain people, 
and I can sympathize and understand 
their ups and downs. 

T like to read “Ben Hur” over and 
over because it is such a beautiful 
story. And there are some places I 
lose all thoughts of everything except 
the characters in the book. In the 
chariot race, for instance, I find my- 
self almost yelling for Ben Hur. 

“Titus” is another good story about 
the life of Christ, told in more simple 
language than “Ben Hur.” 

T have only told the good old books 
T like best, and really I think the lat- 
est books do not equal the old, old 
books. JI read the late ones but like 
the old ones best. 

ELLIEN ORESTERF, 

Head River, Ga. 


some original. 
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Saturday, December 12, 1914] 
BREADS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 


While Making Merry With Turkey 
and Pudding, Why Not Give a Fes- 
tive Touch to the Bread? 


y E WILL have a fire in the 

kitchen stove now from dawn 
to bed time, so let us try some of the 
most delicious and wholesome breads 
ever made. One or two of them are 
more expensive than white or corng 
bread but they are cheaper than cake 
and certainly more nourishing and 


digestible. Nor are the ingredients 
any harder to obtain than those 


things found in the cakes at any pic- 
nic dinner. Here are the recipes: 


Boston Brown Bread 

One cup rye, 1 cup granulated corn meal, 
1 cup Graham flour, 2 cups sour milk, or 1% 
cups sweet milk or water, % tablespoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt, %cup molasses. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients, add. molasses and 
milk, stir until well mixed, turn into a well- 
buttered mold, 3% full, and steam 3% hours. 
The cover should be buttered before being 
placed on mold, and then tied down with a 
string. A baking-powder box makes the 
most attractive-shaped loaves, but a 5-pound 
lard pail answers the purpose. For steam- 
ing, place mold on a stand in kettle con- 


taining boiling water, allowing water to 
come half-way up around mold, or in a 
steamer over a pot; cover closely and steam, 


adding as needed more boiling water, 
Date Bread 

One cup warm cooked cereal, 4 cup 
brown sugar, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 4 cake or % cup yeast, 4 cup luke- 
warm water, flour to knead, % cup cut 
dates or raisins, % cup broken walnut 
meats. Mix cereal, sugar, salt and butter; 
then yeast dissolved in warm water. Cover, 
let rise ever night. In the morning work 
down a little and separate into 2 parts. Put 
1, of batter in hot buttered pans and bake 
in moderate hot oven for breakfast. To the 
other half of the dough add nuts and dates. 
Let rise in small loaves, bake 50 minutes, 
Slice thin, 

Graham Bread 


Take 2% cups of hot liquid (% milk and 
% water), % cup molasses, 1% teaspoons 
salt, % of a Fleishmann yeast cake dissolv- 


ed in 4% cup lukewarm water, or % cup live- 
ly home-made yeast, 3 cups flour, 3 cups 
Graham flour. Sift Graham flour in a sieve 
and discard the bran remaining. Add mo- 
lasses and salt to the liquid, cool. When 
lukewarm add dissolved yeast and flour; 
beat thoroughly. Cover in a warm but not 
hot place and let rise to double its bulk. 
Again beat and turn into greased individual 
bread pans, having the pans half full. Let 
rise and bake. Graham bread should not be 
quite double its bulk during the last rising. 
This mixture may be baked in gem pans. 
In baking this have the oven only comfort- 
ably hot for the first 15 minutes, increase 
the heat during the next 15 minutes until 
the bread is as brown as it will be. The 
last 15 minutes let the heat die away, What- 
ever you do, do not bake this in large tins 
or it will be soggy. The addition of a few 
raisins or nuts occasionally is delightful. 
Steamed Graham Bread 

Two and a half cups of sour milk, 1 cup 
molasses, 1 teaspoon salt, 3% teaspoons 
soda, enough white flour and Graham flour 
(half and half) to make a fairly stiff bat- 


ter, Put in buttered baking powder tins 
and steam 4 hours. A few raisins or cur- 
rants, and broken nuts are a very valuable 


addition to this steamed bread also, All 
these measurements are level. 
Squash (Cushaw) Biscuits 


One-half cup squash (steamed—and sifted), 
% cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, % cup scald- 
ed milk, 2% cups flour, %4 yeast cake dis- 
solved in 4% cup lukewarm water, or % cup 
yeast, ™% cup butter. Add squash, sugar, 
salt, and butter to milk; when lukewarm, 
add dissolved yeast cake and flour. Cover, 
and let rise over night. In morning shape 
into biscuits, let rise, and hake, 


WRITE TO THESE MEN 
Addresses and List of Officers in 
Charge of the Agricultural and Do- 
mestic Science Work Under the 
Smith-Lever Act 


HEN the Smith-Lever Bill be- 

came a law a few months ago it 
made possible an appropriation of 
$10,000 to each state. This amount 
is to increase each year for nine 
years and may reach $50,000. 

This money is to be used for agri- 
cultural and (not or) home economics 
demonstration work. 

Hundreds of you women have writ- 
ten to me telling me how intensely 
interested you are in women having 
a just share of this educational fund 
and expressing your ideas as to the 
needs of your community. 

Do not write to me. The following 
gentlemen have it in their power to 
say whether half or a thousandth 
part of the fund shall be devoted to 





home problems and just how that 
money shall be spent. Write to them. 
Alabama—J. F. Duggar, Auburn; 


Arkansas—Martin Nelson, 
Florida—P, H. Rolfs, Gainesville; 
Georgia—A, M. Soule, Athens; 
Kentucky—Fred Mutchler, Lexington; 
Louisiana—W. R. Dodson, Baton Rouge; 
North Carolina—D. H. Hill, West Raleigh; 
Oklahoma—wW. D. Bentley, Stillwater; 


Fayetteville; 





South Carolina—W. W. Long, Clemson 
College; 

Tennessee—C,. A. Keffer, Knoxville; 

Texas--Clarence Ousley, College Station; 


Virginia—J, D. 


Eggleston, Blacksburg. 
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the family. 


— 


$15 


as 


Berliner G 


Victrola in your home 
this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over 
and not find another gift that will bring 
so much pleasure to every member of 


Any Views dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish 
to hear. Write today for illustrated catalogs. 


$25 $40 
$75 $100 $150 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


$50 
$200 


Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 





Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 





the combination. 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola VIII, $40 


Oak 





Victrola X, $75 
Mahogany or oak 
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Don’t Forget the Old at Christmas 
Time 

F IT should be my lot to live to be 

old I cannot think of anything that 
could brighten the days of lengthen- 
ing shadows quite so much as to be 
remembered by friends, the little 
things that are often in one’s heart 
but are not put into action in our 
busy, busy days of living. 

So I am reminding you to share 
your Christmas dinner with some old 
neighbor or shut-in. Perhaps their 
Christmas dinner may be more sump- 
tuous than yours but what does that 
matter? The loving thought of them, 
and sharing with them of what you 
have, means more in declining years 
than the most delicious delicacies, or 
silver, or gold. 

One Christmas an old neighbor and 
friend to whom I had been carrying 
a tray on that day for years was 
away. I realized that I had never 
before correctly estimated the pleas- 
ure that this had been to me, but when 
I received a letter from her the next 
day saying that a good dinner and 
several visitors were among her 
“blessings counted” the day before, 
yet the day did not seem complete 
without seeing me enter the door, I 
realized again that I had not over- 
estimated the pleasure it had brought 
her. MRS. E. D. NALL, 

Sanford, N. C. 





Let’s Ask the Belgians to Come 
GAL. we ask the Belgians to come 


South, and if so, how shall we re- 
ceive them? Goodness knows, we 
need them. We need the clean, thrif- 
ty, tidy women to help us in our 
homes, for in many places it is al- 
most. impossible to get anyone to 
whom we care to trust our property 
and our children, however sick or ov- 


erworked we may be. 
Our children 


need playmates of 





worthy ideals and upbringing. The 
Belgians have large families and will 
sacrifice anything to give their chil- 
dren a good education. This means 
dividing the school tax with a larger 
number of people. 


Our men need reliable help on the 
farms to pick cotton, to tend the cat- 
tle, to help make good roads. 

We all need neighbors that believe 
in paying their debts, owning a piece 
of land, making it produce 38 bushels 
of wheat where ours have been pro- 
ducing but 15, beautifying their 
homes and living clean, moral lives. 
Such a people are the Belgians. 


If we have no idle land or need of 
help and so do not want any Belgians 
in our communities, all is well, but if 
we do need and want them we can 
perhaps encourage their settling 
among us by writing to our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or our Governor 
at the State Capital, or to Mr. S. 
Davies Warfield, of the Southern Set- 
tlement and Development Organiza- 
tion of Baltimore, Md., who has tak- 
en up seriously the matter of secur- 
ing Belgian refugees for the South. 





When? 


HE following, written by a woman 

and bearing as it does upon both 
motherhood and citizenship, should 
find a permanent place in the heart, 
the mind and the actions of every 
woman in the land: 


When Will We Women Be Citizens? 


: When we wipe out conditions that kill ba- 
vies 

When we make it impossible for 
er to be ignorant of infant hygiene. 

When we make it impossible for factory, 
store or home work to unfit a woman to save 
het baby. 

When we get milk that is safe for babies. 

When we get clean air and use it. 

When we can answer Why do babies die! 
and, Why are mothers ignorant? 

The vote alone cannot give us these things, 
but doing these things will give us the Right 
te Vote.—Selected, 


any moth- 
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Will Buy a 


Kalamazoo 


Stove or Range 
—And we'll settle with you for 
mamathe difference on 









OU also get full advant- 
age of Low Direct Fac- 
tory Prices. Freight 
















‘ompt 
alg shipment. Write 
for Catalog No, 398 

and special propost- 





A Kalamazoo 


“* Direct to You 


aie for my Free Book. 
Tells how you can build 
300 big steel modeis with 


OT. TOYS. Se ceeal mote torpe- 


do boats, elevators, bridges, 
ete. Many of these you can run with tres 
Electric Motor, Erector trains boys’ me- 
chanical sagt it’s great fun! 
A. C. GILBERT, Pres. 
Mysto Mfg. Co., 
’ 1 Poote St., New Haven, Conn. 















Bight sizes, $1 to $25. At 
toy deaiers'; or direct if 

mo dealer in your town, & 
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SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, 
Chad, with his faithful 
away from his home in 
rather than be bound out 
whom his foster father owed. 


the 


by the former. 
special interest in Chad, 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing 
ambition to make a& name 
that glorious country, 


in the boy 
for himeelf 
where he 


logs. 
behind. 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. 
Chad, Major Buford believes he 
a descendent of a long-lost uncle, 
offers the boy a home and education. 
ford are 


vouched for by Nathan Cherry, 


mountaineer, and Chad enters coHege in the 
Bluegrass. Chad has won Margaret Dean’s 
Chad 
Federal army, 


love when the Civil War breaks out. 
and Harry Dean enter the 
while Dan joins the Confederates. 


CHAPTER XXIV—(Continued) 


HAD gave a low laugh and Harry smiled, 


but the General kept grave. 
“You know, of course, that your 
belongs to Morgan’s command?” 
“I do, sir,’ said Harry, wonderingly. 
*Do you know that his 
man Dillon—Jerry Dillon—does?’ 
“I do not, sir.” 


“They were captured by a squad that was 
This Jerry Dillon has 
two to- 


fighting Daws Dillon. 
the same name and you found the 
gether at General Dean's.” 


“But they had both just left General Mor- 


gan’s command,” said Harry, indignantly. 


“That may be true, but this Daws Dillon 
has sent a similar message to’ the Comman- 
dant, and he has just been in here again and 
committed two wanton outrages night before 
The Commandant is enraged and has 


last. 
issued orders for stern retaliation.” 

“It’s a trick of Daws Dillon,” 
hotly, ‘‘an infamous trick. He hates 
Deans, 
General Ward looked troubled. 

“The 
itively informed that both 


the men 


littte 
dog Jack, wanders 
mouncains 
to a neighbor 
They meet five 
boys with a dog, “‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight en- 
sucs between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
The school-master takes a 
telling him stories 
the 


goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner bogs on a raft of 
Chad roams around town and is left 
Determined to overtake his party, 
and 
In 
has found 
and he 
Chad's 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 


brother 


companion—the 


said Chad, 
his 
Cousin Jerry, he hates me, and he hates the 
because they were friends of mine.” 


Commandant says-he has been pos- 
joined 


Daws Dillon in the fight that 
issued orders that not only every guerilla 
captured shall be hung, but tiimat, whenever 
a Union citizen has been killed by one of 
them, four of such marauders are to be 
taken to the spot and shot in retaliation, It 
is the only means left, he says.”’ 

There was a long silence. The faces of 
both the lads had turned white as each saw 
th@ drift of the General's meaning, and Har- 
ry strode forward to his desk, 

“Do you mean General Ward i 

The Géneral wheeled in his chair and 
pointed silently to an order that lay on the 
desk, and as Harry started to read it, his 
voice broke, Daniel Dean and. Rebel Jerry 

shot next morning at sunrise, 
- * * 


night, He has 


to say, 


were to be 


The General spoke very kindly to Harry. 

“I have known this all day, but I did not 
wish to tell you until I had done everything 
I could. I did not think it would be neces- 
sary to tell you at all, for I thought there 
would be no trouble. I telegraphed tne 
Commandant, but’’—he turned again to the 
window—‘“‘I have not been able to get them 
a trial by court-martial, or even a stay in 
the execution. You'd better go see your 
brother—he knows now-—and you'd better 
send word to your mother and sister,’’ 

Harry shook his head. His face was so 
drawn and ghastly as he stood leaning heav- 
ily against the table that Chad moved un- 
consciously to his side. 

“Where is the Commandant?” he 

“In Frankfort,’’ said the 
eyes kindled. 

“Will you let me go see him tonight?” 

“Certainly, and I will give you a message 
to him. Perhaps you can yet save the boy, 
but there is no chance for the man Dillon.” 
The General took up a pen. Harry seemed 
to sway as he turned to go, and Chad put 
one arm around him and went with him to 
the door. 

“There have been some surprising 
tions from the Confederate ranks,” 
General, as he wrote, ‘That's the 
He looked at his watch as he handed the 
message over his shoulder to Chad. ‘You 
have ten hours before sunrise and it is near- 
ly sixty miles there and back. If you are 
not here with a stay of execution both will 
be shot. Do you think that you can make 
it? Of course you need not bring the mes- 
sage back yourself. You can get the Com- 
mandant to telegraph—’ The*slam of the 
door interrupted him—Chad was gone, 

Harry was holding Dixie’s bridle when he 
reached the street and Chad swung into the 
saddle. 


asked, 


General, . Chad’s 


deser- 
said the 
trouble.”’ 





¥rve 


this coffee 


Get all the enjoy- 
ment good coffee 
can give. 


Millions of house- 
keeperswho know 
the importance of 
getting the right 
coffee, buy Ar- 
buckles’. 


Today more Arbuckles’ is sold than 
all other packaged coffees combined, 
and the demand is steadily increasing. 


From the moment it was brought out 
it was an immediate success. For three 
generations it has held first place as the 
most popular coffee in America. 


Why it is such splendid value 


It is its very popularity, its tremendous 
sale that makes it possible to give such 
value. The world-wide resources and 
vast operations of Arbuckle Brothers 





enable them to give far greater value 
than it would be possible to give if the 
sale were small; enable them to give 
you the biggest value your money will 
buy. 

Try it now 


Your grocer has. both Arbuckles’ 
Ground Coffee and Arbuckles’ Ariosa 
(whole bean), so that you can now get 
this favorite coffee in whichever form 
you prefer. If you have not tried 
Arbuckles’ lately, do so now — It is 





better than ever! Geta package today. 











27 Signatures and 2-cent Stamp 


This is one of the famous Arbuckle premi- 
ums. The big new free catalog shows 150 
other valuable gifts that you can get with 
your coffee, by saving signatures on the 
Arbuckle package. Write for your copy of thig 
big new book today. Address ARBUCKLE 
~BROTHERS, 713 Water Street, New York. 











“Don't tell them at home,’’ he said. 
be back here on time, or I'll be dead.” 


The two grasped hands, Harry nodded 
dumbly and Dixie’s feet beat the rhythm of 
her matchless gallop down the quiet street. 
The sensitive little mare seemed to catch at 
once the spirit of her rider. Out they went 
past the old cemetery, past the shaft to Clay 
rising from it, silvered with moonlight, out 
where the picket fires gleamed, and swing- 
ing on toward the capital, unchalleng- 
ed, for the moon showed the blue of Chad’s 
uniform and his face gave sign that no triv- 
ial business, that night, was his. Over 
quiet fields and into the aisles of sleeping 
woods beat that musical rhythm ceaselessly, 
awakening drowsy birds by the wayside, 
making bridges thunder, beating on and on 
up hill and down until picket fires shown on 
the hills that guard the Capital. Through 
them, with but one challenge, Chad went, 
down the big hill, past the armory, and into 
the town—pulling panting Dixie up before a 
wondering sentinel who guarded the Com- 
mandant’s sleeping quarters, 

“The Commandant 

“Wake him 


ae | | 


is asleep.” 
up,” said Chad sharply. A 
staff-officer appeared at the door in answer 
to the sentinel’s Knock. 
“What business?” 
“A message 
“The 
was 


is your ‘ 


Ward.” 
orders 


from General 
Commandant 
not to be 

“He must be,” said Chad, 
of life and death.” 

Above him a window was suddenly raised 
and the Commandant’s own head was thrust 
out, 

“Stop that noise,’ he 
told his mission and 
Straightway was furious. 

“How dare General Ward 
matter again? My orders are given and 
they will not be changed.’ As he started 
to pull the window down, Chad cried: 

“But, General—”’ and at the 
voice called down the street: 

“General!” Two men appeared under the 
gas-light—one was a sergeant and the other 
a frightened negro, 

“Here is a message, General.” 

The sash went down, a light appeared be- 
hind it, and soon the Commandant, in trous- 
ers and slippers, was at the door. He read 
the note with a frown, 

“Where did you get this?” 

“A gojer come to my house out on the 
edge o’ town, suh, and said he'd kill me to- 
morrow if I didn’t hand dis note to’ you pus- 
sonally.” 

The Commandant turned to Chad. Some- 
how his manner seemed suddenly changed, 

“Do you know that these men belonged to 
Morgan's command?” 

“I know that Daniel Dean 
the man Dillon was with 
tured.”’ 


Still frowning savagely, the Commandant 
turned inside to his desk and a moment 
later the staff-officer brought out a telegram 
and gave it to Chad, 

“You can take this to the- telegraph office 
yourself. It's a stay of execution.” 

“Thank you,”’ 


Chad drew a long breath of relief and 
gladness and patted Dixie on the neck as he 
rode slowly toward the low building where 
he had missed the train on his first trip to 
the Capital, The telegraph operator dashed 
to the door as Chad drew up in front of it. 
He looked pale and excited. 

‘Send this telegram at once,’ 

The operator looked at it. 

“Not in that direction to-night,’’ he said, 
with a strained laugh, ‘“‘the wires are cut.” 

Chad almost reeled in his saddle—then the 
paper was whisked from the astonished op- 
erator’s hand and horse and rider clattered 
up the hill, 


gave that he 
disturbed.” 


“It is a matter 


thundered. 
the 


Chad 
Commandant 


broach that 


same time @ 


did 
him 


that 
cap- 


and 
when 


said Chad, 


* ” ~ 


the 
note 


At headquarters 
handing the negro’s 
It read: 

“You hang those two men at sunrise 
morrow, and I'll hang you at sundown.” 

It was signed “John Morgan,” 
nature was Morgan’s own. 

“I gave the order only last night. How 
could Morgan have heard of it so soon, and 
how could he have got this note to me? 
Could he have come back?” 

“Impossible,” said the staff officer. 
wouldn’t dare come back now.”’ 

The Commandant shook his head doubt- 
fully, and just then there was a knock at the 
door and the operator, still pale and excited, 
spoke his message: 

“General, the wires are cut.” 


The two officers stared at each other in 
silence. 


Commandant 
to a 


was 
staff-officer. 


to- 


and the sig- 


“He 


- * - 

Twenty-seven miles to go and less than 
three hours before sunrise. There was a 
race yet for the life of Daniel Dean. The 
gallant little mare could cover the stretch 
with nearly an hour to spare, and Chad, 
thrilled in every nerve, but with calm con- 
fidence, raced against the coming dawn. 

“The wires are cut.” 


Who had cut them and where and when 
and why? No matter—Chad had the paper 
in his pocket that would save two lives and 
he would be on time even if Dixie broke her 
noble heart, but he could not get the words 
out of his brain—even Dixie’s hoofs beat 
them out ceaselessly: 

“The wires are cut—the wires are cut!’ 

The mystery would have been clear, had 
Chad “known the message that lay on the 
Commandant’s desk back at the Capital, for 
the boy knew Morgan, and that Morgan’s 
lips never opened for an idle threat. — He 
would have ridden just as hard,” had he 
known, but a different purpose would have 
been his, 
no light 


An hour and there was still : 
one ed 


in the East. An hour more and a 
streak had shot upward; then ahead of him 
gleamed a picket fire—a fire that seem d 
farther from town than any post he had 
seen on his way down to the Capital—but he 
galloped on. Within fifty yards a cry came: 

“Walt! Who comes there?” 

“Friend,’’ he 
let whizzed past 
outside the edge 
ed indignantly: 

“Don't 
for General 


more 


shouted, reining in. A bul- 
his head as he pulled up 
of the fire and Chad shout- 
shoot, you fool! I have 
Ward!” 


a message 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Oh! All right! Come on!” said the sen- 
tinel, but his hesitation and the tone of hig 
voice made the boy alert with suspicion, 
The other pickets about the fire had risen 
and grasped their muskets. The wind flar- 
ed the flames just then and in the leaping 
light Chad saw that their uniforms were 
gray. 


The boy almost gasped. There was need 
for quick thought and quick action now. 


‘Lower that blunderbuss,”’ 
jestingly, and kicking loose from the stir- 
rup, he touched Dixie with the spur and 
pulled her up with an impatient ““‘Whoa,” as 
though he were trying to replace his foot. 

“You come on!” said 
dropped his musket to 
arm, and, before he could throw it to hig 
shoulder again, fire flashed under Dixie's 
feet and the astonished rebel saw horse and 
rider rise over the pike-fence. His bullet 
wént overhead as Dixie landed on the other 
side, and the pickets at the fire joined in a 
fusillade at the dark shapes speeding across 
the bluegrass field. A moment later Chad’s 
mocking yell rang from the edge of the 
woods beyond and the disgusted sentinel 
split the night with oaths, 


“That beats We never touched 
him. —, I believe that hoss had wings.” 
The flash of 
his brain cleared the 
magic. Nobody 


he called out, 


the sentinel, bit he 
the hollow of his 


Morgan! that name across 
mystery for Chad like 
but Morgan and his dare- 
devils could rise out of the ground like that 
in the very midst of enemies when they 
were supposed to be hundreds of miles away 
in Tennessee. Morgan had cut those wires, 
Morgan had every road around Lexington 
guarded, no doubt, and was at that hour 
hemming in Chad’s unsuspicious regiment, 
whose camp was on the other side of town, 
and unless he could give warning, Morgan 
would drop like a thunderbolt on it, asleep, 
He must circle the town now to get around 
the rebel posts, and that meant several miles 
more for Dixie, 

He stopped and reached down to feel the 
little mare’s fianks., Dixie drew a long 
breath and dropped her muzzle to tear up @ 
rich mouthful of bluegrass. 


“Oh, you beauty!” said the boy, “you 
wonder!’ And on he went, through woodland 
and field, over gully, log, and fence, bullets 
ringing after him from nearly every road he 
crossed. 

Morgan was near. In disgust, when Bragg 
retreated, he had got permission to leave 
Kentucky in his own way. That meant 
wheeling and making straight back to Lex- 
ington to surprise the Fourth Ohio Cavalry, 
representing himself on the way, one night, 
as his old enemy Wolford, and being guided 
a short cut through the edge of the Blue- 
grass by an ardent admirer of the Yankee 
Colonel—the said admirer giving Morgan the 
worst tirade possible, meanwhile, and near- 
ly tumbling from his horse when Morgan 
told him who he was and sarcastically ad- 
vised him to make sure next time to whom 
he paid his compliments, 


So that while Chad, with the precious 
message under his jacket, and Dixie were 
lightly thundering along the road, Morgan’s 
men were gobbling up pickets around Lexe 
ington and making ready for an attack on 
the sleeping camp at dawn, 

The dawn was nearly breaking now, 
Harry Dean was pacing to and 
the old Courthouse where Dan 
Jerry lay under guard—pacing to and fro 
and waiting for his mother and sister to 
come to say the last good-bye to the boy— 
for Harry had given up hope and had sent 
for them. At that very hour Richard Hunt 
was leading his regiment around the Ash- 
land woods where the enemy lay; another 
regiment was taking its place between the 
camp and the town, and gray figures were 
slipping noiselessly on the provost-guard 
that watched the rebel prisoners who were 
waiting for death at sunrise. As the dawn 
broke, the dash came, and Harry Dean was 
sick at heart as he sharply rallied the start- 
led guard to prevent the rescue of his own 
brother and straightway delirious with joy 
when the saw the gray mass sweeping on 
him and he knew that he would fail. A few 
shots rang out; the far rattle of musketry 
rose between the camp and town; the thun- 
der of the “Bull Pups” saluted the coming 
light, and Dan and Rebel Jerry had sud- 
denly—instead of death—life, liberty, arms, 
a horse each, and the sudden pursuit of 
happiness in a wild dash toward the Yankee 
camp, while in a dew-drenched meadow two 
miles away, Chad Buford drew Dixie in to 
listen. The fight was on. 

If the rebels won, Dan Dean would be 
safe; if the Yankees—then there would still 
be need of him and the paper over his heart. 
He was too late to warn, but not, maybe, 
to fight—so he galloped on. ; 

But the end came as he galloped. The 
amazed Fourth Ohio threw down their arms 
at once, and Richard Hunt and his men, as 
they sat on their horses outside the camp 
picking up stragglers, saw a lone scout com- 
ing at a gallop across the still, gray fields. 
His horse.was black and his uniform was 
blue, but he came straight on, apparently 
not seeing the rebels behind the ragged 
hedge along the road. When within thirty 
yards, Richard Hunt rode through a road- 
side gate to meet him and saluted, 

“You prisoner,” he- said, 
teously. 

The Yankee never 
almost brushing the 

“Prisoner the — 
like a bird was s 


and 
fro before 
and Rebel 


are my cours 


but wheeled, 
as he turned. 
—!” he said, clearly, and 
imming away while the 
men behind the hedge, paralyzed by his dar- 
ing, fired not a shot. Only Dan Dean start- 
ed through the gate in pursuit, 

him,’’ he 
that ?’’ 


stopped, 
hedge 


*“T want 

“Who's 
ridden up. 

“That's a Yankee,” 

“Why didn’t you shoot 
onel laughed again. 

“I don't 
at his men, 
“That's 
trouble i é 
“It's 
I’m glad we 
said Colonel Hunt, 
That was not the 

a rival. 
“Dan will 
wants him 
then Chad lifted Dixie 
“Not much,” said Morgan, 
you’d shot him than that horse.” 
next week) 


said, savagely. 


asked Morgan, who had 


laughed Colonel Hunt. 
him?” The Col- 


know,” he 
who, too, 


looking around 
smiling. 
us so much 


” saic 


said, 
were 
fellow who gave 
Green River Country, 
Buford,” 
didn’t 
thinking 
way 


soldier. Chad 


“Well, shoot him,” 
of Margaret. 
he liked to dispose of 


“He 


Just 


catch him,” 
bad, and I 


said an officer. 
don’t wonder.” 
over a fence. 

“Td rather 


(Continued 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


AFree Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 


Diversified Plantings Are Safe Plantings 


Never before was the wisdom of diversification in both farming and fruit growing so apparent 


mever was So acute, 


Figs and Assorted Fruits Insure Permanent 
Profitable Diversification 
Plant first for home consumption; second, to supply local mare 
ets, and third, for commercial shipping to distant markets, 
Plantin sufficient quantity for both fresh fruit and for canning. 


(17) 1265 


as now. The ill-effect of the one — 
m 


Diversification should be practised no matter what are the general conditions of the country ; it will protect you 
Serious losses on account of over-production, glutting of markets or calamities that may befall an: 
proven that diversified planting, if properly arranged, provides the 


y one farm or fruit crop. Experience has 
eatest profits and an all-the-vear-round income. 
oses, Shade Trees and Shrubbery Make the Home 


More Attractive 
The judicious planting of roses, shade trees and shrubbery will not only 
make your home a more beautiful, pleasant and attractive place in which 
to live, but will increase its selling value many times the cost in a short 


Canning of fruits is easy and simple and very profitable, If you don't 
know how, Department of Agriculture demonstration agents will teach 
you. Profits ranging from $200.00 to $800.00 per acre can be realized 
from figs, pears, peaches, plums, Japanese persimmons, and grapes. 


Large Soft Shell Pecans, Staple as Bacon or Beef 


Pecans are non-perishable, are a highly concentrated food product that 
can be marketed at your pleasure. Pecans will produce more actual food 


period. Now, while there is so much interest in the South, is the time to 
plant. Nothing so impresses our Northern visitors and induces them to 
buy freely of our properties as their welcome to homes pleasantly sur- 
rounded with beautiful palms, shrubs and flowers. 


Griffing’s Macclenny Trees are Tested, Tried and True 


At our Macclenny Nurseries near Jacksonville, Fla., we have the most 
complete stock adapted for Southern planting offered in the South, com- 


one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 


cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 








Service Shoes 


Dress, Business and Everyd ay 

Shoes for Men, Women and 

Boys. Stylish, serviceable, 

comfortable. Solid leather, 

well made—a style to match 

what you usually buy. We'll 

give you a comfortable fit, 

we'll guarantee the wear, 

we'll take them back if not 

well pleased. Our prices are 

lower than you have been paying elsewhere. A 
nice dressy shoe for women at $2.15, usual $3 grade. 
Prices range down toshoes for tender feet at $1.30. 
Men’s dress shoes $2.95—usual $3.50 and $4.00 grade. 
Everyday and work shoes as low as $1.55. oy 
school shoes $1.60 and less—strong and sturdy for 
hard wear. Postage 6c to10c a pair—a cheap, quick 
delivery right to your door. We pay postage both 
ways on returnsor exchanges. Write for catalog 
showing full line. 

THE SPOTLESS CoO., 
The Seuth’s Mall Order House 

178 Shockoe Lane, - - Richmond, Va 














LIGHT KEROSENE $600 


TRACTORS s990 


Most powerful light tractors 
ever built, Cut farm expenses 
conte. Lowest om Beat ae 
and upkeep expense, Four size: 
“4 from $600 to $9: Write to- 
b} 


day for free booklet giving 
AM correct solution of your farm 
7, Ree] DOWer problems. 
: “ti ig DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1008 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











S. C. Black Minorcas and 
S. C. R. I. Reds 


Try my strain of the above breeds, as they 
are bred for laying as well as for the show 
room {and fulfill both. Every order, large 
or small, given my personal attention. 

J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va. 











To Make Room for Spring Matings 


we are offering at half price 600 choice breed- 
ers and exhibition Barred Rocks, Buff Wyan- 
dottes, Black Langshans, Golden Seabright 
Bantams and White Indian Runner Ducks. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














8. C. WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS. 
©. W. Young strain at half price. To reduce our stock 
will sell till Jan, ist at $1.00 and $2.00; hens $1.00 each. I 
was manager of Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C., 
for5 years. My Leghorns have won many prizes. Will 
fill orders from here for stock and eggs. 

L. PENCE, Chapin, S. C, 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


———FOR EGGS AND BEAUTY————} 


Write McGLOTHLIN POULTRY FARM, 
Portland, Tennessee. 


For Sale Big Boned M. B. Turkeys breed from 
PRIZE WINNERS. 


E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


A Busy Combination’ 


We are getting lots 
of inquiries for 
breeding stock of 
all breeds. Con- 
sider the Hen and 
Incubator. 

This is ‘going to 
bea “‘live at home 
year,’’ and the de- 
mand for pure- 

bred poultry, baby chicks and eggs enormous. 

An advertisement this size (2 inches) will 
bring you fine sales. We can furnish little 
cuts to illustrate without extra charge 


The Progressive Farmer 





























- me 
How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


g Look over the first Copy of ToDays Maga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
described in that issue—the one you would 
prefer—then write to ToDays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 


gq This information is for those who take ad- 
vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 
Offer in which ToDays Magazine is included. 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest’ in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 





‘\\ value per acre than any other crop grown, Every farm should have some trees 
around barns and buildings, providing both shade and a profitable crop, utiliz- 
For orchard planting it requires only twenty trees per 


ing otherwise waste space. 


acre, and the land between the trees can be used for farm or truck crops for the 
| first six years. You can make no mistake in planting pecans anywhere in the South. 


you can buy. 


They have been grown to give permanent satisfaction to grove owners. 


prising pecans and other nuts, grapefruit, oranges, assorted fruits and 
fruiting vines, rose bushes, shade trees and shrubbery. 
carefully grown, packed and shipped by experienced workmen. 
order accompanied by Inspection Certificates, 


Clean, thrifty stock 
Each 
The best and in the end the cheapest trees 











MISTAKES TO AVOID 


Some Blunders the Beginner in Swine 
Husbandry Is Apt to Make 


O BREED his gilt to farrow be- 


fore she is a year old, thus cut-| 


ting the number and size of the pigs, 
and retarding her growth and size at 
maturity. 


2. To neglect to feed the sow a, 
balanced ration during pregnancy, al- | 
lowing just enough bulk to satisfy | 


her, and enough concentrates to keep 
her and her unborn litter growing 
nicely. 

a 0 


neglect to withhold feed | 


gradually up to farrowing time, espe- | 


cially corn, and note that her bowels 
are in good condition. 

4. To neglect to keep the exact 
date of service, and count 112 days’ 
time in which to be ready with a good 
farrowing pen. In that case, she is 
apt to farrow out and either kill or 
lose some of her pigs. 

5. To neglect to fit the pen with 
fenders to prevent her overlying the 
pigs. 


| gins January 11, 1915. 





6. To neglect to be present at the | 
time and clip the eight needle-like | 


teeth. 
ing “agin nater,” yet he 1s very apt 
to dehorn his cattle. 


7. To breed only gilts and young | 


boars, killing off his tried brood sows 
and service boar when they are just 
at their best, thus tending to reduce 
the size that has been attained by 
breeders of repute, and then blaming 
the strain of blood he has. 

8. To neglect to get the sow in a 
gaining condition just previous to 
breeding, and neglect to feed the 
boar during breeding season and just 
prior, a ration balanced in protein, 
according to his age and service. 

9. To neglect to withhold feed for 
a time after farrowing, according to 
age and milking qualities of the sow 
and number of pigs in the litter. 

10. To neglect, when she is once 
on full feed, to provide plenty of the 
right kind, and push the growth of 
the pigs properly. 

11. To either fail entirely to pro- 
vide suitable pasture; or, providing it, 
fail to provide sufficient concentrates ; 
in other words, to depend too much 
upon the pasture. 

12. To shy at close breeding, when 
perhaps it might be the very best 
mating possible with the stock at 
hand, 

13. To think that the job is too 
small for him, which proves that he is 
far and away too small for the job. 

14. To shy at a fair price for good 
stock when wanting new blood, and 
thus make the mistake of starting in 
with something “cheap,” which is, of 
things, the one most certain to 
bury him and his herd in oblivion. 

15. To get a good male pig and al- 
to run with the herd, thus 
know nothing about the 
breeding dates, and thus court all the 
above mentioned trouble, or ruin the 
male as a breeder by retarding his 
or having him cuffed 
about by the older animals until he 
loses the necessary aggressiveness of 
the extent 
of rendering him a non-breeder. 

16. To think that he knows 


him 


eitner 


all 


This he is apt to think is go- | 





there is to know about the business | 


and fail to read bulletins and books. 
W. W. SHAY, 
Cruso, N. C. 





Advertising has made a new world. It 
has been the greatest civilizing force in the 
world’s history. 


A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Fellow Farmers: 


Times are hard. All the more rea- 
son for thinking about business. To 
make money on a farm now, a man 
must farm as he never farmed before. 
He must work his land more wisely, 
fertilize more economically, till more 
thriftily, and harvest more bounti- 
fully. 


How to do these things in these 
close days will be fully planned and | 


discussed in the Winter Course for 


Farmers at the Agricultural College. | 


This course requires no examinations, 
charges no fees, lasts only one month. 
Board at $11 a month and room from 
from $3 to $5 the only expense. Be- 
The doors are 
wide open. Let every farmer from 
eighteen to one hundred come. 
Write for information to 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 


(Advertisement) 


ENDEL FARM, 


Registered Shorthorns, 
Bred for Milk and Beef. 


R. G. ENNIS, Owner, 
Livingston, Ala. 























ROSE HILL STOCK FARM 
High Class Herefords. 


Beau Rupert No. 370728 in service. 
One choice 14 mos, Bull, and some extra nice 
under year heifers for sale. Come and in- 
spect or write to me. 


Smyrne, Tenn. 








JNO. W. BRITTAIN, 
A 


Cotton and Turpentine for Trees 
and Plants 


We are confident of the future of cotton and tu a 
tine markets as we are assured of the importance of 
diversified planting. Accordingly we have decided 
: to lend a helping hand in adjusting ex- 
isting conditions by taking cotton and 
turpentine in exchange for trees and 
plants. Particulars of terms on which 
we will accept these products on request. 
Griffing s 1915 Tree Book with 
_Urilfing 's Service Bulletins 
ve in condensed form the ripe exper- 
ience of men who have solved the difficulties which 
confront the grower of fruits and nuts. They tell 
how to select trees, soil and location and climatic 
conditions which should govern choice of varie- 
ties. The tree book illustrated in colors from 
original photographs will be mailed on applica- 
tion. The Service Bulletins are listed in the tree 
book and will be mailed on request. 


Griffin Brothers 
- Forsyth St. 
Jacksonville, Florida 











Pure, Reliable, Sudan Grass—Sixty centa 
pound, postpaid. Circulars free, Joe Mitch- 
ell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 


Wyandotte, Orpingtons (White), 
cockerels, $2 and up. Mating 
United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. 





Cornish 
list free, 





Three-year Bay Mare—Handsome, stylish; 
fearless on the road; few equals and no su- 
perior, William Watkins, Saxe, Va, 

For Sale Cheap—Three-year-old chestnut 
mare, Handsome, stylish, speedy, well 
broke. William Watkins, Saxe, Va, 


Beautiful Well Marked Jersey Male Calf—4 
Three months old. Price, twenty dollars 
($20). J. M. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C 

Young's 200-egg = Strain 
White Leghorns—April pullets, $1. Collie 
pups, $5. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 

A High-grade Percheron Stallion—Young, 
gentle, worker and prize winner. Bargain 


to quick buyer. J. L. Hayes, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina, 


Will Trade 50 Mature White Leghorn 
hens for Fawn and White Runner ducks, 
State age. Swastika Egg Farm, Route 7% 
Charlotte, N. Cc, 








Single Comb 














A Nice 3-year-old Jack—14 hands; quali- 
ties good. Won first prize at county fair. 
Also pure-bred Duroc pigs. J. E, Meredith, 
Thomasville, N. C. 





Poland-Chinas—Special price on pigs dur- 
ing December. Fine eighteen months old 
boar cheap. Big boned healthy stock, L. S. 
Johnson, Bealeton, Va. 








SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn, 
Berkshire Gilts 


for spring litters. $385.00 each, 
R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 


FARM LANDS. 


10,000 acres of splendid farm lands in Georgetown and 
Williamsburg Counties, 8. C., for sale. Two railroad 
lines through property. Full description, prices and 


terms will be given upon request, 
Kingstree, S. C. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

PRR AARAARDR DAA IRE IDDOORIPnnnnrwv 

Black Langshan Pullets Cheap, ae Fe 
Griffin, Bynum, N. C, 

For Sale—Virginia Seed 
.P Wimberly, Battleboro, N. 

Forty Yorkshire 
each, §S, 





Of best type and 
breeding, bred 























Pigs—Best breeding—$5 
W. Hayes, Lenoir, N. C, 

White Indian Runner Drakes 

rock Farm, Clarksville, Va., Route 2. 


For Sal —Registered Aberde« n-Angus bulls 
and heifers. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 


Sham- 





Tukeys—White Holland, Mammoth Bronze, | 


Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N 


White Orpington cock, $2; 
$1 each. Miss Lillian Evans, 
Virginia, 


four cockerels, 
Concord Depot, 
Eight White Orpington Hens 

exchange for good stock. J. P. Griffin, By- 
num, 2... ©. 





For Sale- 
Swastika 
North 


Red Turkeys 
Route 7, Charlotte 


—Trio Bourbon 
Egg Farm, 
Carolina, 





Silver Campine 
strain, $3 to $5 each, J, R. 


North Carolina, 


Cockerels Kennedy's 
MeNairy, Lenoir, 





Silver Local Wyandotte Cocke« 
Fine quality; low 
Henry River, N. C. 

Wanted—For 1914, 
Fine land and all 
Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


price. mM. Ts 





good tobacco 
conveniences, 


tenant, 
William 





tegistered Poland - China 
months old. 


L. K. Couch, 


Pigs — Three 


Easley, S. 





Registered Angus Heifers and High-grade | 
cheap. | 


Angus calves, both 
William Watkins, Saxe, 


sexes, for sale 


Va. 





For Sale—One registered Jersey bull: gen- | 


tle, solid color, black tongue and switch, J, 
E, Adger, Greensville, N. C. 

Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Nothing better. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, 
$12. Mrs, Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 








Peanuts. Dr. J. | - ; Pr 
Cc BY J. | Charleston Wakefield, and Succession, $1 per 





F yr $10, or | 


$10, | 
| ness 


rels for Sale. | 
Aderholdt, | 


Ready for immediate shipment. | 


Cowpeas—Submit samples, quote price, 
cowpeas cash; trade, budded pecan trees, 
nuts, Bermuda grass (roots) plants. W. W. 
Watson, Orangeburg, N. C. 


Matched Span Bay Mares—With colts 
ready to wean, and in foal for next spring. 
Work single or double; weigh 1,100 pounds, 
William Watkins, Saxe, Va. 


High-class Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Priced low- 
er than you can buy elsewhere, quality con- 
sidered, Correspondence invited, Associated 
Breeders’ Distributing Co., Albany, Ga. 


230 Acres Good Productive Land—At bar- 
gain. Good buildings. Well watered. 150,000 
feet saw timber. for particulars, address, 
Rosaland Farm, Route 1, Ramseur, N, C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
large and stocky, 90c per thousand; three 
thousand or more, 75ce. By mail, 25¢ per 
hundred. Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 
C., Route 2 


Three-year-old 

















Combination Team—Match- 
ed sorrel geldings; stylish, speedy; broke 
single, double and saddle; fearless on the 
road, A lady can drive them, Wm, Wat- 
kins, Saxe, Va, 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, 


thousand; 4,000 or 
J. M. Huffman, 
North Carolina, 


more, 
Route 2, 


7Re per 


Box 30, 


thousand, 
Hickory, 





Farm for Sale—150 Acres, and 125 acres 
half ready for plow; very productive; well 
watered; 1 mile from town, church, school, 
saw and grist mill; $1,500 each, one third 
cash, balance to suit purchaser. William 
Watkins, Saxe, Va. 





Cockerels—April hatch. White Orpingtons, 
$2.50; White Wyandottes, $2; White Leg- 
horns, $1.50, Very best. Seautiful birds, 
Order quick, Money returned if all sold 
when order comes in, Beverly Poultry and 
Pigeon Yards, Kittrell, N. C. Reference, 
Bank of Kittrell. 





A Beautiful Combination Saddle and Har- 

Mare- vi shape and qualities; easy 
to keep; a good safe family mare; works 
good everywhere; eight years old; 1,000 
pounds; bay. A first-class brood mare, 
Will be bred if desired. 15% hands; $200.00. . 


color 


| William Watkins, Saxe, Va. 





Southport, N. C.—Thirty-acre Farm—Two 
miles from city. Eighteen acres fenced with 
wire; balance woodland. Five-room cottage 
and barn. Well drained. Young apple and 
peach orchard, Fine clay subsoil. Good 
neighbors. Price fifty dollars per acre. One- 
third cash, balance time, Immediate pos- 
session, E. B. Stevens, 

For Sale—1,400 acres, 
bacco and cotton land, 
grain and grass land, Large dwelling and 
good improvements, Price $11 per acre, 
900 Acres—one-half very fine tobacco land, 
the other fine grain, grass and cotton land, 
On improved road. Splendid buildings. Price 
$10 per acre, 900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
$8 per acre. We also have a number of 
other nice farms for sale. For full particu- 
lars. Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virgina. 





One-half good to- 
the other very fine 
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Costs Less 


than any oth- | 
er type of | 
permanent 
silo. 


SS SSae A erected per- 
\ experienced 


help. 


Tiles are curved to form a perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 


ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- | 


proof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid-proof wall. 


Hollow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding | 


condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more stock. Witha silo you 
can feed twice as many stock, without raising 
any more corn; for half the feed value of corn 
is in the stalks—siloing it saves the whole crop; 
ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 

North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 


amc rect 


Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
eae @ good fence at price of cheap 

‘one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 

Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts alifetime. Money back if notas 
_ | di asen as represented. Our catalogue is full of 
fence sense —full of bargains — it’ 
—. Fag help you to buy right. Send postal 
vanized Barb Wire for it today 


Tiger Fence Co. °¢* Clarksville, Tenn. 





~ Prices Per Rod 








ROYAL PEA HULLER 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 


Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
Bo. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Can be | 


fectly by in- | 


}mean the 














*2. 64 Buys Plaster Board to Build 
—_—. This Poultry House 

Size 8x8x6 feet. Hercules 

Plaster Board easily nailed 

| to frame work. Fire proof. 

Warm house—more eggs. 


Hercules Paster Board Co. 


Box 527 Hampton. Va. 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get Everwear’’§ 
PeLe Rag he ZED Wire rene ne will save you money, 

Looks b Las i twice as lon Se ah now for Fence if = i 

pens Saw “wholesale direct from “factory prices. 


O-DAY. - SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1P SSvannah, Ca. 


j WE PAY FREIGHT 


A Save draft—save repairs. 
/Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, lll. 





rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 


CHANDLEE & & COANDERE, | Patent Att’ys 
ed 16 Years 
947 E ae Wasbingtoo, D. G 
RAISING Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 


strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 














PROTECTING FARM ANIMALS FROM DISEASE 





Meaning of Veterinary Hygiene and Sanitation—Feeding and Wa- 
tering Animals—Quarantines and How They Are Useful—How to 


Avoid Infections 





By Dr. G. A. Roberts, West Raleigh, N. C. 


HE statement 
made by eminent physicians 
that most of our human dis- 
eases are preventable or postponable. 
The statement applies equally well to 
diseases of animals, which are pre- 
vented or controlled largely by our 
knowledge of hygiene, of sanitation, 


has often been 


|and of some of the characteristics of 


A few of these 
are also preventable by the use of 
biological products, as 
(dead bacteria), serums ( 
and vaccines (living 
ered vitality). 


the causes of diseases. 


bacterins 
anti-toxins), 
bacteria of low- 
3y the term veterinary hygiene, we 
application of common 
sense to the breeding, feeding, 
watering and care of animals. It 
deals largely with the animal rather 
than its surroundings. In the care 
of animals should be included the fol- 
lowing: Plenty of fresh air, particu- 
larly in summer; sufficient sunshine, 
especially in winter; thorough though 
not harsh grooming of work animals; 
clipping of work animals, especially 
on the appearance of the early warm 
days of spring; comfortable quarters 
with plenty -of bedding to protect 
from ground and absorb liquid man- 
ure when in barn or shed; annual in- 
spection of teeth, looking for rough, 
irregular and decayed ones; judi- 
cious exercise. Breeding of animals is 
a phase of veterinary hygiene, in 
which the best animals should be se- 
lected for parents, that the offspring 
may possess a suitable conformation, 
a good constitution and abundant vi- 
gor and therefore be most capable of 
resisting disease. The system of 
breeding for most of us of course 
should consist of the “grading up” 
process; that is, selecting a good 
pure-bred sire and breeding to the 
best of our females, using a sire of 
like type and breed upon the female 
progeny. 

Comparatively few diseases are ac- 
tually inherited, but many conforma- 
tions and conditions are transmitted 
which tend to predispose to certain 
diseases ; therefore the parents should 
be sound as well as good in other re- 
spects. Horses affected with chronic 
eye troubles, heaves, curby hocks, 
bony tumors, splints, side bones and 
spavins, should not be used for breed- 
ing purposes. This is peculiarly true 
of the stallion because of his possibly 
transmitting the tendency to many or 


“1 ” 
norse 


| all of his offspring—50 to 100 or more 
| —while 


in the mare it could only be 


| transmitted to her annual production. 


Feeds and Feeding 


HE animal should be fed a ration 

suitable to its needs, for the needs 
of the mature idle animal differ from 
those of the growing or hard-work- 
ing ones, whether the work be in the 
form of muscular work, milk product- 
ion, wool production or fat product- 
ion. 

If there is any choice of 
horse and mule should receive the 
best, and the less desirable may be 
fed to cattle and sheep with less risk. 
By way of illustration, over-ripe hays 
are quite difficult of digestion to the 
horse and mule, timothy or crab 
grass predisposing to the condition 
of heaves, and crimson clover often 
obstructing the bowel (clover ball). 
These feeds however may be fed with 
impunity to cattle and sheep, and 
they will be able to get considerable 
feeding value out of them. If such 
over-ripe feeds must be used for 
horses and mules they should be giv- 
en sparingly. 

Moldy or damaged feed should 
also be fed with caution, and espec- 
ially when fed to horses and mules. 
Heavy feeds, like whole wheat, rye, 
shorts, cottonseed meal, etc., should 
be mixed with other lighter feeds to 
prevent their forming soggy, doughy, 
indigestible masses in the stomach. 


feed the 


Sudden changes in feed should not 
be made, especially from old feeds to 
newly harvested ones. The change 
from one to the other should be made 
gradually. Aside from the more eco- 
nomical use of feed by swine and 
sheep they often make good use of 
otherwise unmarketable or refuse 
feeds. 

The quantity of feed required will 
depend upon the individual, upon the 
amount of work done and in a small 
part upon the temperature of the 
weather. Sudden changes in quan- 
tity, as in quality, should not be 
made, though in this respect the mule 
seldom over eats, and in many cases 
is safely allowed to eat as much as it 
will. The condition of the animal at 
the time of feeding or immediately 
following may call for a change in 
quantity. For instance, the animal 
that is very hot and tired is in no 
condition to digest a full meal, nor is 
the animal having had a full meal and 
shortly afterward put to unusually 
severe labor. 

Regularity in feeding should be fol- 
lowed, whether it is twice or three 
times a day, although the condition 
of the work animal may call for a 
modification of this as the lesser of 
two evils. 


Water and Watering 


HILE it is possible for animals 

to live on almost any water, 
much of it contains contaminations 
that are not conducive to health. An- 
imals drinking from shallow streams 
with a sandbed often take in suffi- 
cient sand to produce an inflamma- 
tion of the stomach or intestines. 
Again in drinking from stagnant 
ponds and pools they often become 
badly infested with internal para- 
sites. Good water is usually obtain- 
ed from a rapid flowing stream, a 
deep well, or a protected spring. Be- 
cause of the frequency of internal 
parasites the watering place should 
be protected against the droppings 
of animals. 


As a rule, most animals may safely 
be allowed. all the water they care 
for; however, the working animal 
that is restrained from water until 
very thirsty, and especially if very 
hot and tired, will often consume too 
much in a short time and suffer from 
an attack of colic or laminitis (foun- 
der). If the water be supplied three 
to four quarts at a time, with inter- 
vals of a few minutes, it will not be 
long until its thirst may be safely re- 
lieved and the animal greatly invig- 
orated. 

Ordinarily, watering should logi- 
cally precede feeding, yet this is us- 
ually safely reversed in the morning. 
In summer time water should be of- 
fered also after meals as well as once 
or twice between meals. Animals so 
watered will seldom drink to excess. 

Veterinary Sanitation 

N CONSIDERING 

that of hygiene the application is 
made more to the surroundings of 
the animals rather than to the unaf- 
fected animal. It also 
with the prevention 
infectious diseases, while hygiene 
treats more of the prevention and 
control of non-infectious diseases. 
The subject may be fairly well dis- 
cussed under the headings: premises, 
quarantine, and disease carriers or 
harbors. 

The premises should be so located 
and kept as to be reasonably free 
from disease-producing germs and 
parasites. The barn, lots and pas- 
tures should be so located as to pro- 
vide good drainage. Sunshine and 
fresh air should be provided as Na- 
ture’s best disinfectants. If animals 
are to stand on both sides of the barn 
it should run north and south, so as 
40 secure the morning sun on one 


this term with 


deals largely 
and control of 
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side and the afternoon on the other, 
Sufficient windows should be provid- 
ed for the necessary ventilation and 
sunshine. 

In case the premises do become in- 
fected a number of methods may be 
used to free them, these again de- 
pending upon circumstances. Small 
inexpensive houses are best burned; 
otherwise cleaned out and disinfected 
with commercial disinfectants. Large 
lots and pastures are difficultly freed 
in this way; hence rotation and star- 
vation methods are more applicable. 
Many low-lying swampy pastures and 
those continually grazed are badly 
infested with parasitic worms for 
those kinds of animals having re- 
cently grazed upon them. These 
premises are best freed of parasites 
by putting them in cultivation if pos- 
sible, or they may be grazed by other 
classes of animals, for which the 
worms are not parasites, until the 
worms are starved out. Many of the 
parasitic worms of cattle are also 
parasites for sheep, but none of these 
are parasites for the horse or hog. 
Likewise those of the horse are not 
parasites for the hog. 

Another illustration of the starva- 
tion method is that for which the 
South should be extremely grateful, 
and which Dr. Tait Butler was so in- 
strumental in putting into practical 
demonstration—the eradication of 
the cattle tick. 


Value of the Quarantine 


UARANTINE is often necessary to 
prevent larger areas of the prem- 
ises becoming infected, or to restrict 
the possibility of disease carriers be- 
coming contaminated and also pre- 
vent contact with healthy animals 
that may be susceptible to the disease 
for which quarantined. It is always a 
good plan to isolate or quarantine 
newly purchased animals some little 
distance away from the home herd or 
flock for at least two or three weeks. 
This gives time for many of the in- 
fectious diseases to develop in the 
new animals, should they happen to 
have been recently infected. 
Disease carriers 
are 


or harbors; these 
many and varied. Some agents 
may carry many causes for dis- 
ease, while others carry only one 
specific cause. Feed, for instance, 
may become contaminated with a va- 
riety of causes for diseases, while the 
cattle tick is only known to carry the 
one animal organism causing tick or 
Southern cattle fever. 

In addition to the above may be 
mentioned the wind, streams of wa- 
ter, the feet and other parts of the 
bodies of men, many animals and 
birds, harness, blankets, curry combs, 
and many stationary objects. 

Upon the death of any animal from 
an infectious disease it should be 
burned or buried deeply and covered 
with fresh lime. 

Few diseases 
single cause, 
predisposing 


are produced by a 
therefore we speak of 
and of precipitating 
causes. In explanation of these two 
terms the disease of tetanus (lock- 
jaw), for instance, easily follows the 
result of a small wound, frequently 
a nail puncture. This, however, is 
only a predisposing cause or factor, 
since tetanus cannot develop unless 
the precipitating (specific) cause, the 
tetanus organism, is introduced into 
the body. 

Avenues of entrance into the body 
are: by the mouth, with feed and 
water usually; by the skin, through 
wounds, bites, etc.; by the respira- 
tory tract, in the air; by the genito 
urinary tract; by the eye. 





The Chesterfield Codperative Creams 
ery has been granted a charter by the 
State Corporation Commission to op- 
erate a coOperative creamery in Ches- 
terfield County. The capital stock is 
put at a maximum of $15,000, and it is 
expected that most of this will be 
subscribed by the farmer patrons 
themselves. L. S. Thacker, of Ches- 
terfield, is the newly elected presi- 
dent, and Oscar Swineford of Rich- 
mond is Secretary. The codperative 
spirit is spreading rapidly in Chester- 
field.—G. E. W., Pilkinton, Va. 
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Westview Tamworth Swine 


‘THE Tamworth is no longer an experiment, he has proven to be the best of all 
hogs. He is a great grazer, and a most economical producer of pork. When 
fed in comparison with other hogs, he shows his superiority. 

The following table, taken from Feeds and Feeding, by Henry, shows where the 
Tamworth stands as a cheap producer of pork, and his hams and bacon are far 
superior to that of other breeds. 





Total No. 
Pigs 
Tamworth j 92 
Chester - SO EES ¢ Ti 
Poland-China 2% 96 
Berkshire Se: 2 121 
Large Yorkshire 67 
Duroc-Jersey ‘ 66 


Pounds Feed for 


No. Tests 100 Ibs. Gain 

















The Tamworth took less feed per 100 lbs. of gain than any of them. The Tamworth is also the most 
prolific of all the breeds, and Westview Stock Farm is the home of the best of the breed. Come and 
see as; we will meet you by appointment at the station. If you can’t come, write for particulars and 
prices. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, WINSTONS MEY N.C. 


‘“‘Home of the Best of the Breed.’’ 
W. N. REYNOLDS, Prop. D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 





























BERKSHIRES sg 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


TENNESSEE JERSEYS 


HEIFERS (registered) —Coomassio—Golden Lad blood—from 7 to 24 months old—the older ones bred to Im- 
ported Sons of ‘‘Gamboge Knight’’ and ‘‘Oxford You’lt Do.’’ Beautifulin form and color. 
BULLS—Imported and American bred—all ages—Prices reasonable, for such breeding, and terms to suit the 
times. Come and see the cattle. 

W. CETTYS, INGLESIDE FARM, 





Two O.I1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding eer hogs ? se 
Hogs f 


of our O. 
hi ship 


ous hogs on time an 
ency to first applicant. We 
End shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
of re C) 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost ah cholera 
orany other contagious disease. 





ATHENS, TENNESSEE. 











DUROC- JERSEYS MAMMOTH BLACKS 


PPPS SS SSPILPS ILLS 


978 PoundHog 


We sold Mr. J. L. Guyer, Wallburg, N. C., 
a Mammoth Black pig which dressed net 978 
pounds when he killed it. We have three 
pee Mammoth Black gilts in farrow 

Price $20.00 each for quick sale. 

JNO. A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


AAAARA 

















Write—Tod 
for Free B 
Hog from Birth to Sale? 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 


HOLSTEINS 











Lee’s Premier no * $1,100, his sire sold for %1, 500, 
his dam sold for $1,5| 
Grand Sa at 


_ABERDEEN.- |-ANGUS 


PPPS PAAISAA. 


ONLY-7-ANGUS BULLS UNSOLD 


Keystone Baron Satie the 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicag 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


am from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





Pag yy ‘ 
th) e reed, 
Youre Boars a and go Sowsby od cone te men Mina of $100 to $300 
urocs oar has been twice grand-champion of the : . ‘ 
International Livestock Show at Chicago, a show rec- Sired by International Grand Champions and 
ord that no other hog hag ever won. Prize Winners. 

















[A DOLLAR DOWN AND 


OCCONEESHEE. ca, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Ps DURHAM NC. | 








Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
. 289,047; Robert 


©, 6, . 
Registered ‘Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison’s 
2608, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





Some choice Cows and Heifers at reason- 
able prices. 


WOODLAWN FARMS, 
2407 West End Ave., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best: shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
VAUCLUSE, VA. 




















ABERDEEN - ANGUS CATTLE. 
Registered Stock 
BULLS and HEIFERS, 
Sired by Prize Winners. 


At reasonable prices. 
F. B. TURNBULL, 


For description write 
Cedarville, 0. 

















ERKSHIRES| 


est 
reeding, | 
acon and 
ham hog. 
Modest prices. 
.. ALTAMONT RANGE, ee 


F. M. Worden, Mgr., Tullahoma, Tena. | 











S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., 
OLLINS JERSEY RED 


the best 
for big pig profits. 
Sturdy, prolific, good feed- 
ers; turn common feed into 
finest pork. Write for Free 
Book—full of facts. 


‘ ArtuurJ. Couns 
\Box 1 5h gsi CB) 








BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
BERKSHIRES OF CHOICE BREEDING. 


One young sow due to farrow December; four young 
sows farrowed March and April; Three young boars 
farrowed March and April; Three young boars farrowed 
August. All good ones. Will be sold at reasonable 


price. Come and see or write. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 

td A ‘lot of. choice bred Giits, also a 
0. I. Cc S.; lot of Prize-winning boars. A 
special price on 8 to 10 weeks old Pigs for De- 
cember delivery; all from prize-winning stock. 








rR. - OW » 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. No. 2. 





° 
0. a C’s Ss. large sows and sired by Champion 
boars. Bred gilts, service boars and open gilts. 
Pigs $18.00 per pair, no-akin. 





Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. | 





___POLAND.- CHINAS 


mee 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, 7 


"LAST CALL FOR 1914. 











One fine pedigreed Poland-China Boar, fifteen | 


(15) purebred Southdown rams, two Collie pups 
and pedigreed Essex pigs for immediate =— 
Ment. L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. 


ee 
POLAND Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
CHINAS —— fall Pigs and Angus Cattle. 
» P. Viesering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 





BUY-A-BOAR —— 


The DUROC-JERSEY is the kind 
you want. I have both male and 
female of this breed. For descrip- 
tion and prices, address 


Valley View Stock Farm, Cana, N.C. 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prep. 














Sows all wal, again! Just a few 
more to book! Money-mz aking 


Durec-Jerseys 
Le Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Are staple as gold dollars. We offer a magnifi- 
cent lot of three to five months old pigs at prices 
you can pay. Buy a Pig! Buy one of ours! Do it new! 


SHEFFIELD BROS. Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS 








PRADA 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. 
dian or American bred. 





English, Cana- 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 





| Tamworths. 





DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
a 








ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 

ESTVIEW STOCK FAR 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Seles, N. Cc, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 


Doddie Land Stock Farm offers 10 head of royally 
bred young Bulls, of serviceable age, anda few 6 to 8 


months Calves, either sex. 
ARKER & SONS, Prop’s, 


e e° 
R. No. 1, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 














Buy a BULL with COTTON 


Will pay 10c a Ib. for cotton on 
this Bull, dropped May 19, 1914. 
Dam’s test 365.87 Ibs. butter. 


Price $50.00 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


All well bred and none but 





JERSEY BULL CALF | 


A fine animal—5 months old; will furnish 
registration papers. This animal is from a 
line of great milk and butter fat producers. 


50.00 takes him. 
Meadow Brook Farm, Berkshire Hogs and 


Jersey Cattle 
R. A. Warlick, Prop., Reepsville, N. C. 


RED POLLS 


PALLLLLPLILPYYLYLwms 


RED- POLLED CA TTLE 


Are the great beef and butter breed. The 
eattleforthe farmer. Hardy, hornless and ma- 
ture early. Not wishing to inbreed too close, I 
am offering my magnificent bull Curls 16th, 
No. 19317, for sale. Thisbull is asure producer 
of most excellent calves and will improve 
any herd. J. T. RUTHERFOOR 

“BEN LOMOND FARM,” 








Rock Castle, Va. 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Here’s growth. In 1871 the pioneers of this asso- 
ciation held a meeting attended by six people. This 
year 389 members were present, and 2,864 were 
sepresesiee by proxies. The total ee pepe to 
May 1, 1914, was 6,500—an ‘increase of 1 
bers (or 17 per cent. ) during the year. 
the registration of Holstein cattle has almost 
tripled their average value as shown by average 
prices at auction has increased nearly $100 per 
head. This remarkable showing has been made on 
the absolute demonstrated merit of the breed. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








HEREFORDS 


rae 


Mapleton Farm Registered Polled 


Hereford Cattle 


Young stock of both sex for sale. 
tion guaranteed. 


B. F. SHELTON, Speed, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. = 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 





Satisfac- 
































Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ersforsale. Also5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 

GILTNER BROTHERS, —? EMINENCE, KY. 


FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, = = INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 

very state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 




















’ For an Experienced and Capable | 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 
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No Inflammable Laths: 


Hold a match to an ordinary wooden lath and see what 
happens. It burns like kindling. Do the same thing with 
wall board made of inflammable paper, tar or wood. Then 
think if you’ll put up walls that invite destruction like that! 
For less than you can put up such inflammable walls you can 
put up walls that are literally made of stone. Walls that are 
proof against fire, sound, vermin, heat and cold — that will 
keep your home warm in winter—cool in summer. Use 


on oe © Se 
t 





PLASTER BOAR 


«nN PLACE OF LATHSANDP 


$1.50 per 100 Sq. Feet 


Made of Gypsum Rock (calcined), Comes in sheets 32x36 
inches. Easily nailed to the studs and then ready for plaster, 
paint, or paper. Excellent walls made without the use of plas- 
ter. Artistic panel effects. Positively the only board that will 
not warp, shrink or crack, The strongest wall board known 
~—far stronger than Jaths and pilaster. Outlasts the building— 
does away with replastering. Gives you the cheapest and yet 
the most beautiful walls. Can be applied any time. Put up in 
one-third the time required for laths and plaster. Anyone 
can dothe work with a hammer. Endorsed by Fire Under- 
writers, architects, contractors and builders. Makes poultry 
houses that keep chicks warm—more eggs in winter. Order 
today, or write for further information. 


HERCULES PLASTER BOARD COMPANY 
BOX 527 _HAMPTON, VA. 
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Plant TABER’S 
Satsuma Trees 








“aS The first orange on the market, 
ripening in September, and can be shipped when 
the northern markets have practically no oranges. 
This means a demand at good prices. Taber’s 
trees are strong, vigorous, budded on Citrus 
trifoliata, which makes for hardiness. 


Ask for Our New Catalogue 
Tells just how our trees are grown, and fully 
describes the best varieties of fruits and flowers 
for the South. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
A copy free for the asking. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fia. 


Copectty HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Per Day Fastest, best mill made 
~durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
ss head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
wm. cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 













Before you buy get our * 
catalog. Describes every 
Qert. Send posta’ today Address nearest point. 
Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
‘ bage Plants. 
Absolutely Frost Proof. 
Prices Rigat. 


25 Years experience, and 
I know these plants are 
right. So write today. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 























se 

Strawberries —the big delicious 
highest prices—can be grown in your - 

own garden by using our plants, 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—t! 
result of 30 years experience. 










s, that bring 


It's free. Write for copy today 
bar Wea Ae co, 
arke’ e 
Salisbury - - Md. 


Bookkeepmg, Banking and Shorthand open 
the avenues to success. 
Graduates placed in Progressive Up-Country, 
Educational center. Investigate. 
ez ° 
Cecil’s Business College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S. C. 


HOT BED SASH 




















CYPRESS, well nde 

with cross bar, blind 

5 i q tenons, white leaded 

Sin es in joints. GLASS, $1.50 perBox. 

Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md 





BUY A FEATHER BED AND SAVE 
MATTRESS BILLS. 


Write for our wonderful combination offer on Feather 
Beds, Pillows, Blankets, Comforts, etc., at low prices. 
Also Premium Proposition. AGENTS WANTED 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., 
Department 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der among friends. No money required. @. WARD @ 





CQ, 208 institute, Chieage. 








Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRICHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:4 E. W. DABBS, President South Cerolina Farmers’ Union 





i Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER 


(1) What Can We Do by Codperation to 
Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community? 
What More Can We Do t~* Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Lu. >) Among 
Ourselves and Our Neig’ "x 5 at this 
Christmas Season? 

JANUARY 
How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
What Legislation Should We Demand 
This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 














THE FARMER AND THE COTTON 
PROBLEM 





Legislative Action Having Failed, It 
Is Time We Realized That Perma- 
nent Results Can Come Only 
Through Codperation Among Cot- 
ton Growers 


INCE the call of the Southern Cot- 

ton Congress early in August until 
this time, nearly three months, from 
Virginia to Texas we have been call- 
ing on the Nation- 
al and State Gov- 
ernments to come 
to the rescue of 
the cotton farm- 
ers. We have held 





Farmers’ Union 

meetings, meet- 

ings of Southern 

, Cotton Associa- 

= tions, Cotton Con- 

MR. DABBS gresses. We have 
undertaken to create new organiza- 
tions, and all these organizations 


have appointed committees to meet 
with other committees, and with Con- 
gress, and the officials of the Nation- 
al administration and State Legisla- 
tures. We have secured two extra 
sessions of the Texas Legislature and 
one extra session of the South Caro- 
lina Legislature. We have as organi- 
zations, committees, and individuals 
spent thousands and perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. What 
have we secured? Absolutely noth- 
ng.” 
is ri * * x 

What are we going-to secure? Noth- 
ing. Let me repeat that: What are 
we going to secure in the way of 
Governmental assistance? Nothing. I 
would like to write it so big that it 
could never be forgotten. 

* 

Now, as one who honestly thought 
that there could be found ways and 
means by the Government to help us, 
I feel that it is time to make some 
plain observations and if possible 
burn into the minds of the farmers of 
this country that their only hope is 
in themselves. First I would remark 
that there has been enough time and 
money spent to get the Government 
and the banks to help us to have 
reached every farmer in a personal 
canvass; second, there is enough re- 
sources among the independent farm- 
ers of the Cotton States to combine, 
and take care of themselves and of 
their poor neighbors; third, is it not 
more reasonable for the independent 
farmers to pledge their resources to 
protect themselves and their poor 
neighbors, than to expect the Gov- 
ernment to pledge the credit of every 
other occupation to protect the farm- 
ers? 

a * OX 

There are two fundamental prere- 
quisites to a farmers’ finance plan 
wherein the farmers themselves pro- 
tect themselves. First the willing- 
ness of the independent farmers to 
take on the load of the dependent 
farmers; second, the willingness of 
the dependent farmer to turn over 
their crops to the independent farmers 
to finance. It means true coopera- 
tion, the organization of the farmers 
to help each other and thereby help 





themselves. I have often said that 
the 100 and 1,000-bale cotton farmers 
need to be in the Farmers’ Union, 
and by their strength protect the 10- 
bale farmers, for the 10-bale farmers 
set the price for the 100 and 1,000-bale 
farmers’ crops, and when the large 
farmer protects the small farmer he 
is thereby protecting himself. 
x * * 


Is this Utopian? Do the farmers of 
the cotton states need anything 
more than a right conception of the 
principles of the Farmers’ Union and 
a sincere living up to them to take 
care of themselves in this or any oth- 
er emergericy? I trow not. If we 
are not willing to live up to the prin- 
ciples of the Union, and by the small- 
ness of our membership and the in- 
action of those who hold nominal 
membership, we say by our actions 
which “speak louder than words” that 
we are not, how do we expect Gov- 
ernment, National or State, to do 
anything for, us? 

* * 

When we have learned this lesson, 
that true codperation means confi- 
dence in each other, and being wor- 
thy of that confidence, we will get to- 
gether and solve our own problems. 
And we will find our need of Govern- 
mental help not near so much as we 
now think. We will also be so strong 
in our organization that Governments 
will hasten to pass the laws we call 
for which will be right and just and 
equitable to all our citizens. 

x ok OX 

We have done our section incalcu- 
lable harm by the terrible pictures we 
have painted of our condition unless 
the Government comes to our help. 
As I have done some of it myself, I 
feel that I can speak freely of the 
harm that it has done—I am sure that 
when our farmers give sober second 
thought to these things, and review 
the hysterics of this season, count up 
the loss of time, the tremendous mon- 
ey cost, and form some idea of the 
disastrous effect on the public mind 
of our wail of woe, they .will wish the 
time, energy and money had. been 
spent in real organization, and in 
preaching the gospel of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

It is not too late now to do much 
for our salvation. Instead of giving 
up in despair, because the legislatures 
and Congress have not helped us, we 
should renew our zeal for a country 
ot organized farmers. Join now, 
should be our watcr word. When we 
join find ways to help each other. The 
South is not broke, nor will it ever 
be, so long as a gracious Providence 
continues the fruitful seasons that 
bless our land. 

i Oe 

When the Rock Hill plan of busi- 
ness men undertaking to secure re- 
duction of acreage was launched, I 
wrote the originator that the same 
cost put into securing members, 
working members, in the Farmers’ 
Union, would be worth infinitely more 
than this temporary expedient. I 
made the same suggestion this fall to 
promoters of the Cotton Congress as 
a permanent organization. A Cotton 
Congress once in a while is all very 
good, but for the every day assistance 
of the farmer nothing will take the 
place of a live working Farmers’ Un- 
ion that includes in its membership 
every farmer worthy the name and 
all working for the common good. 
Are we too demoralized to get to- 
gether? I hope not. EB. W. DD: 





We bought last spring in our county 
about 100 tons of fertilizer—$2,500 
worth. We buy right much through 
the Union—$2,000 per year. Some of 
us are buying maghinery together— 
$1,500 worth. We operate two stores 
in our county; one with $2,500 capital, 
the other with $1,500.—J. L. Norman, 
Washington Co., N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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— Baked Apples 
Cook your whole meal at one 
time in the 
“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Roaster 
and save labor and expense, . 
“*Wear-Ever’”’ heats more quickly and rewainc at 
longer than other ware, Cannot rust, chi or sca, 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, ‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen” which 
explains how to improve your cooking. 





Men to demonstrate and sell **Wear- 
Ever’’ Specialties. Only those who 


can furnish security will be considered. - 






WANTED: 


Utensil Co., Dept. 67, 


he Aluminum Cookin. 1 Ce 
The Keres ‘on, Pa., or ( if you live in Canada), 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontaria 
id 1-qt. ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan. Enclosed 

ey ‘vampe---money refunded if not satisfied. 


Name. cccccccccscssece 
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EMERSON 
Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 
four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
tractor of great power, suitable for 
any size farm. Will pull the im- 

plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, road drags or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than horses—costs less andis so simple anyone 
can runit. ote Today for Free Folder 
Illustrated in Colors 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Ine.) 
881 Iron St., Rockford, IL, 
Branch, Dallas, Texas. 


Grinds More Meal | 


and 

















Better Meal 


Than any other 
corn mill, because 
it is completely 
equipped, for per- 
gem) fect service. Sev- 
eral exelusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give . 
. absolute  satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Williams Corn Mill 


Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
and outwear any other bubrs, Patent de- 
vice to prevent hard substances from in- 
juring bubrs. Bubrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 
clean the grain before it reaches bubrs. 
New,simple feed—modern type ball bear- 
ings. aximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 

Ask your dealer to show youa Williams Corn 

4 Mill, or write us for illustrated catalogue. 


9 Williams Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N.C. , 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


are for intensive tillage. Ask your dealer 
to show them, If he doesn’t sell CUT- 
AWAY (CLARK) implements, write us. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
‘997 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 


Join World’s Champions 


3 more championships won by owners of 


ity hatching outfits. Makes 


Belle City 
21 Times World’ s Champion 
Fr k ‘*Hatching 

































ee Boo! 
Facts’’ tells whole story. 





7 
$800 Gold Offers come with Preset t, 
jeok—Meney-Back Guaranty Hatching '2 er 3 Months’ 
sutfit shewn in actual colors, Jim Rehan, Pres Heme Test 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box10l 
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COOPERATE IN BUYING PURE-BRED SIRES 


HE application of the principle of codperation in buying and selling, through 
organized companies and associations is important as far as it goes, but co- 
éperation for greater efficiency in production is equally as important, and it is 
encouraging to note that organized groups of farmers in many loéalities are 
beginning to realize the economic value of this phase of codperation in actual 


In the codperative purchase of pure-bred livestock several Local Unions I 
know have laid the foundation tor more profitable farming. 
ble to add several thousand dollars to the value of the livestock industry in a 
community by the purchase of one pure-bred sire 1am sure that we do not 
yet realize fully the economic importance of the codperative purchase of such 
sires by every Local Union in the state. 
revolutionize Southern agriculture, and tend to put us out of the one crop mania 
:’ farming that embraces the livestock industry, where ap- 
plied intelligence carries its premium. This, too, will put the intelligent organ- 
ized white farmers out of competition with the labor of an inferior race in the 
Without special attention to livestock no agricultural community on 
earth has ever reached a high degree of prosperity.—J. Z. Green. 


When it is possi- 


In three years’ time this alone would 














More Reports From Coun- 
ty Union Secretaries 
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Be Sure to Get Good Strong Men for 
Business Agents 


UR Dorchester County Union has 

been holding its own up to the 
slump in cotton, several locals in- 
creasing in membership since that 
time. 

We bought over $40,000 worth of 
fertilizers last year through our busi- 
ness agent, J. B. Whitsell, Bowmans, 
S GC, RK. BF. D3? also about $10,000 
worth of groceries and hardware. 

Our local business agents bought 
independently for their locals over 
$10,000 worth of groceries. Several 
of our members have bought pedi- 
greed stock and are anxious that 
their brethren use them. 

Am sorry to say that we have tried 
no other line of codperation except 
the selling of cotton seed last year; 
so far this year very little seed have 
been sold. Our seed netted us $1.25 
per ton more than as individuals we 
could have gotten for them. 

I attribute the success of our Union 
to the fact that we have had enthus- 
siastic presidents and competent 
business agents, in whom our mem- 
bership has implicit confidence. 

We started purchasing fertilizers 
in bulk the first year of our organi- 
zation. Our members saw the saving 
and have stuck. 

I would say to any county Union, 
upon being formed, pick out your 
best and most progressive farmer— 
the man whom you all know to be 
honest and conscientious—then don’t 
elect him to but one office, and that 
business agent. Pay him a commis- 
sion on business done for you and 
then make use of him. The president 
and other officers should be men of 
honor in their neighborhood, and as 
each office calls for different talents, 
try to fill those offices appropriately. 

For a local or county Union to do 
nothing but meet and shoot off hot 


air—well, an appropriate name for 
that organization would be “Dennis.” 
C. P. MOORER, 


Dorchester Co., S. C. 





Some Mistakes the Union Should 
Profit By 


RECENT circular letter from The 

Progressive Farmer to County 
Union secretaries in North Carolina 
and South Carolina brought out, 
along with much gratifying informa- 
tion, reports of some mistakes by 
which other Unions should profit. 


From one South Carolina county 
came this report: 

“Influential, selfish property own- 
ers are most likely to be the cause of 
any local’s failure. Lack of intelli- 
gence is also a bad drawback. Conse- 
quently the few who would be con- 
Sistent members would be criticised 
by merchant farmers and merchants 
and non-Unionists till they quit. 
Great. care. should be exercised in 
chartering Unions. Really we could 








not have a large Union in this county 
because of dominating influences and 
thinly settled country as a whole.” 

Another man wrote: “We have done 
some pretty good work in the past, 
such as buying guano at from $1 to $3 
per ton less, by buying in bulk. We 
also sold cotton seed at $23 per ton, 
where others only received $20. The 
trouble with the members is they 
don’t trust their trade agents, as they 
should. Their agent will make an or- 
der for goods at a good price; some 
merchant will find out that price and 
he will offer to sell to the members 
for less (probably selling at a loss) 
just to make them think the agent is 
making his “jack” off of them. So 
they get mad and won’t take the 
goods the agent has ordered for them 
and never go to the lodge again.” 

From Charleston, S. C., came the 
report of bad results from one of the 
“big” schemes which The Progressive 
Farmer is always warning farmers 
against: 

“The Union was formed in this 
county about three years ago, their 
officials declaring they could do some- 
thing to better the Sea Island cotton 
market conditions. Considerable mon- 
ey was put into the Mississippi Ware- 
house Company. About $5,000 in cash 
was subscribed by the local Union dn 
James Island, although the richest 
farmers put in nothing. On the fail- 
ure of this company, after changing 
its name to the National Warehouse 
Company, interest seemed to entirely 
die in the Union which has been im- 
possible to revive.” 





Negro Tenancy the Curse of Abbeville 


HE Abbeville County Union is just 

as dead as any organization ever 
was. We lack a leader and need more 
enterprising farmers scattered all 
over our county. It seems to me that 
the white people of Abbeville County 
have drifted into the habit of plant- 
ing all cotton through Negro tenants. 
We have plenty of preachers who 
tell us how to farm, but no farmers. 
It seems that everybody feels that 
the way to make money is to attend 
your own business, and let the other 
fellow attend to his. We are too sus- 
picious of each other. Our best white 
people live in towns and depend on 
the Negro too mych. Then what few 
white farmers we have are dependent 
on some merchant to carry them and 
of course are afraid to belong to a 
Farmers’ Union for fear of going into 
politics or trespassing on the rights of 
merchants or other organizations; or 
it might be, that if our people cannot 


work in the lead they are not willing 


to work at all. 
Abbeville Co., 


CHAS. J. BRITT, 
S.C. 





Hercules Union has about 35 mem- 


bers in 
once a 
business. 


good standing. They meet 
month to transact routine 
There seems to be a spirit 


of codperation as they buy most of 


fertilizers, seed oats, 
bagging, ties, and cotton 


their groceries, 
cotton 


sheets.—B. B. Baxley, Barnwell, S. C. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 









shows Potash, Phosphate and Ammonia. 






tion every time. 


time to become soluble in the soil. 






in the ground, at 1-10th the usual cost. 
today. 


KEELING-EASTER 
NORFOLK, - - 





Use Keeling-Easter’s Soluble Carbon- 
ate Agricultural Oyster Shell Lime 


A soil essential that is available the FIRST YEAR. Made fre. 
ground oyster shells, analyzing a high percentage of carbonace. 
Oyster Shell Lime sweetens the soil, releases the potash in the grou. ay 
feeding the plants, and increases the crops at little expense. 


Thoroughly Tested on All Crops 


K.-E. Oyster Shell Lime produces quick results and gives entire satisfac- 
Thousands of prosperous farmers will use no other. 
Preferable to ground lime-stone, which‘is said to require a much longer 
The war makes commercial potash 
scarce—K.-E. Oyster Shell Lime releases and utilizes the potash already 
Write for information and prices 
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Cco., Inc., 
VIRGINIA. 














TO THE PEOPLE 


manufacturers and consumers. 


COUCH BROS. MFC. CO., 


Europe is not now consuming any of our cotton. 
government has been greatly reduced. We are up against sustaining self. We must act as producers, 

This applies especially to the South, as there is a strong foreign-de- 
mand for the food products of the West and East. 


Southern people should consume as much of what they produce as is prac- 
ticable. They should demand cotton goods. 
time most serviceable products of cotton is The Lankford 
The extra heavy duck covering is made of cotton; it is stuffed with ye fibre. 
Thousands of these collars are sold every year, requiring thousands of pounds 
of cotton to manufacture. Thousands more should be sold, because the South- 
ern people should use no other, 

The Lankford Humane Horse Collar will be delivered to any address for $1.00. 
It is durable, lasting three years or more. It is humane, because it cures galls 
and sore shoulders while the animal works. It is soft and pliable and will 
—, _ If yon need a collar for your horse or mule order the Lankford 


OF THE SOUTH 


Exports have stopped. The revenue of our 


One of ~_ best and at the same 
Humane Horse Collar. 


fit 
Humane 

Box 974 8B Atlanta, Ce. 

_80x_19_ 8 _Momphis, Tenn, 














THE LEHR AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 








Stop Poisoning your Hogs! 


Cholera germs can’t injure a hog’s hide. They get into 
his system through his mouth. Therefore you must keep 
his feed and water clean. It’s impossible with Sa 
wooden or sheet-iron troughs—they’re too full of breed- 
ing places for cholera germs—but with 

The Lehr Sanitary Hog Troughs 
it’s easy, because they are castin ee piece from high-grade 
iron. Indestructible. Unaffected by frost. No seams, no rivet 
or bolt holes for cholera germs to breed in. Bars prevent 
crowding and lying introughs. LEHR troughs pay for poh 
selves many times by protecting your hogs against dise 
Save feed and labor. Write for "booklet and prices. 








Dept. 51 FREMONT, OHIO 











| Where to Buy the Best Seeds and Plants 








80c per 1,000. 





Cabbage Plants for Sale 


We grow fine stocky plants and, being on main line of Southern 
Railroad, can deliver quickly and at a low rate. 
shipment and send cultural directions if desired. 
Charleston and Flat Dutch. Price: $1 per 1,000; on lots of 2,000 to 5,000, 


We guarantee every 
Early Jersey, 


Special Prices to Union Agents. 
Ww, L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 











I guarantee satisfactory plants. 





G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., 


MILLIONS OF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Positively Frost Proof 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch Varieties. 


Prepaid Parcel Post, 20c per 100, $1.50 per 1,000. 


By Express, not prepaid, $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000 up 75c per 1,000. Ten years experience. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 


R. D. No. 1, Raleigh, North Carolina 











For Orchard 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 
Sow now and bud later 
the Satsuma Orange. 

Spray Materials and 
insecticides. 





Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


Field and Garden 
Seed ButPrgo! 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 


ver, Vetches and 
Rape. 











Mitchell’s Early 7 


Double Prolific Yield 


Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 


The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
per Acre—1i1640 pounds. 











Double Jointed, Bolled, Limbed and 
Yield—Fruits Early and Continuous— 
Defies Boll Weevil, f& " 

and Frost. 








My Booklet and large picture describes 
how to produce double crops on half the 
acres. Every sack sealed and guaran- 
teed. Price $4 per sack 3% bu. Freight 
allowed except from my distributing 
points, on early orders. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 


Youngsville, N.C. 

















PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TOUR 


and Low Rates to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Palm Beach, Miami and One 
Week in Cuba, Havana, 
Matanzas. 


January 7-19 


Dining Car, Pullman Standard 
Sleepers and the Best Hotels, 


VIA 
SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway. 
Write For Rates to 


GATTIS Touring Agency, 


Tourist Agents S.A.L. R’y., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
gend 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $ 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





1. 
editions made 














MACHINERY 


The Bell Grist Mill sold direct 
tory to user at factory prices, fully 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catdlog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 
Ronda, N. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Several honest, 
ple to distribute religious 
@ month sure. 
Georgia, 





from 


fac- 


guaran- 








industrious, peo- 
literature, $60 
Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 





‘Thousands Government Positions open 
men and women over 18. $65 to $150 month. 
Farmers have excellent chance. Write im- 
mediately for list of open positions. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. N-215, Rocheste r, NM CG. 


to 


~ Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
6c to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results, 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $l. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wanted—A foreman (married) on a dairy 
farm near Savannah, Georgia, must under- 
stand farming and dairying especially the 
raising and care of cattle and swine, Agri- 
cultural College graduate preferred. State 
age, experience, salary expected. Box 6, 
Morning News, Savannah, Ga, 











Magic Washing Stick Agents Wanicd—The 
Magic Washing Stick is a truly wonderful 
article which makes dirty clothes clean and 
snowy white without @ bit of rubbing. Sells 
for 25c. Money back if not satisfied. Big 
money for agents. Write for particulars, 
Postoffice Box 269, Sherman, Texas. 


Wanted—To get in touch ¥ 
gressive farmer, agricultural 
ferred, who practices. scientific farmin 
Would be willing to invest a sum with some 
recent agricultural graduate who can put up 
@ like amount to develop some raw land, If 
interested write W. F. L., 316 N. Elmwood 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Southern Business Opportunities—Big op- 
portunity—Want good farmer as part owner 
and possibly manager in best stock and pe- 
can farm proposition in South. Money mak- 
er. Vast possibilities. Valuable timber. 
Part in cultivation, Improvements. tefer- 
ences exchanged, State cash you have. 
Buckley, De Witt, Ark, 


| POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted Position on large poultry farm, 
as manager of small one. Practical 
techically trained, Address, Box 35, 
ingham, N. C. 

Wanted—By experienced 
man, Position as farm manager, Prefer 
stock or truck farm, Good references, Ad- 
dress Lock Box 183, Rowland, N. C, 


Who wants a farm manager? 
er, honest, hustling, young man, Experienced 
stock, truck, cotton, corn, Manage men 
mules, machinery. Best references, Ad- 
dress ‘Farmer’ McDonald, N. C. 

Practical, energetic farmer of Agricul- 
tural College training and years of success- 
ful experience in general farming, stock 
raising, alfalfa growing, wants position as 
superintendent of progressive farm. Will 
guarantee results. Box 93, Columbia, 8S. C 
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LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES 


sale, Ridgecrest 
> 9 








Berkshires for 
Cc 


Fancy 
Farm, Troutman’s, N. 


A few very fine Berk 
and $20. Sunny Hill fF 


Choice Berkshire pigs 
Farm, , Booneville, N. Cc. 


UROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Duroc-Jersey 
boars, gilts. Choice pig 
Jenkins, helbyville, Tenn. 

We have 
of as fine 
seen, If, 
are short on cash, 
us. Write for 
Albany, Ga. 


nee ser $15 


Cc ‘che ap. 
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Hogs—Bargains. D. 
Aiken, South 


Carolina, 
0. I. C, SWINE 
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©. «5, -C...aee; 
Crouse, N. Cc, 





For i Sar ©. x. 
Schooley, The O. I. C. Hog 
Virginia, 














POLAND-CHINAS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





Great Poland-China gilts and boar pigs. G. 
M. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; White Orping- 
ton cockerels. Mrs. C, T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 





Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
_ ion guaranteed, Thomas & 
Re und Hill, Va, 


Satis- 
Chamings, 





Bourbon 
Miss Julia 


Ss. Cc. Buff Orpington chickens, 
Red turkeys Prices reasonable, 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS 


Herd—Pure- 
D. S. 





Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia 


bred regist ered 
Jones, Newport News, 





JERSEYS 


Bull Calf, 
Oakwood 





Registered Jersey 
—well bred $20. 
mans, Ww, C, r 

20 “Jersey Heifers for Sale—Most 
bred, and 2 “ie aed bulls. Groome 
Gree nsboro, ee 


14 weeks old 
Farm, Trout- 





of them 
& Sons, 





To save 
Eminent’ 
1,400 


» inbreeding I will sell “Trippys 
Jersey Bull registered, weighs 
pounds. Grandsire of this bull 
X"’ sold for $10,000 at auction, 
takes him or cotton at eight cents, an- 
quick as this will not , appear again, 
Bailey, Chadbourn, N. 


HORSES 


$100 
swer 
Kilroy 











mares, 9 and 10 years old, weight 
pounds, Cheap = quick buyer, J. L. 
Timbe rlake, N. 


2,750 
Harris, 


Perche ron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of the 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle.’ Rose 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 


“PONIES 


“She ‘tland Ponies—One or a pair of 7 ponies 
will make your children happy and strong 
in mind and body. They are trusty compan- 
ions. Pony Farm, Spruce_ Pine, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


I have one pair of fine Angora goats for 
sale or will exchange for other property. 
Apply | te Cc. T. Alten, Pungo, N. C. 


-e Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, net akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages, all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 
DOGS 

Pups. My Tee 





hand- 
blood, 
Dale 








Hampshire 








Pedigreed Collie 


Herndon, Va 


“Good bird dog for 
Ward, Garysburg, N, C 


Registered Beagle Hounds—tTrained dogs 
and pups for sale. Stud hounds at service, 
Arden Kennels, Arden, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. Service boars, 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed 


Rye, and Wheat. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


AND ALUSL ANS 


Blue Andalusian stac 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


BUTTERCU PS 


Buttercups—Best ~ laying 
Eggs for hatching from selected birds, 
den Poultry Yards, Arden, N. C. 


LEGHOBNS. 

Single Comb White 

strain, (cockerels) 

approval, tamsey 
North Carolina. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 

ORPINGTONS 

Two Hundred White 

Poultry 


Buff 
show 


Stroud, 





sale cheap, Daniel 

















Fine iq - chea: ap. Write 


Leslie 





preed. 


Sicilian 1 
Ar- 








Leghorns, 
show stock, 
Poultry 


Young's 
shipped on 
Farm, Crouse, 











Orping 
Farms, Asheboro, N. € 
Orpingtons—Write ‘for prices and 
record, , Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

Eight White Orpington hens for $10, or ex- 
change for good stock. J, P. Griffin, Bynum, 
North Carolina, 


tons. Midnight 














REDS 
early hatched pullets 


Rhode Island Reds, $6. 
Norwood, N.C. 


Single Comb 1 ynars Island 
big red cockerels, 50 to $5 
R, Mi itthews, ro my <. 


ib Re dad cockerels, 
winners, $1 
Miss 





it 
cockerel 
Hart, 


and 
L. 


one 
Ww. 





Good 
Mrs, J. 


Reds, 
each. 





March hatch- 
ed, each, Year-old 
i Sadie Covington, 


Wadesboro, N. 








White 
try F 


Rocks of Quality. 
Asheboro, N. _C. 
Forest Grove Poultry 

Barred Rocks, King, N. 


Randolph Poul- 


Farm, 





oy ards for the best 
Cc 





For 
els $1 


Sale—Pinecroft Buff 


Rocks. Cocker- 
.50 each. Pinecroft, ; 


Barber, N. ¢ 








Blue Andalusians and White Faced Black | 
B. Fe. 


Spanish. Fine young stock for sale, 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





I will sell cheap a few of my choice year- | 


ling hens, Barred 
and Reds, W. O. 

Bargains—White or 
hens 75c; young stock 
Ducks 50c, Riverside 
Clty, He. 


Black Minorcas, 
Franklinton, N. C. 


tocks, 
Pruitt, 





Golden Wyandotte 
60c, White Runner 
Poultry Farm, Forest 





Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- 
strain, White Leghorns. Thompson's Barred 
Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $l up. J. A. 
Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N. C. 

Pure-bred Poultry—White Holland 
young stock, $5 each. Barred Plymouth 
Rock cockerels $1 each. My stock is first- 
class, Place your orders early. L, M. Cox, 
Stantonsburg, ee 

“Exhibition Stoc k and 
and Buff Orpingtons, 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, 
poultry guide. Beverlea 
Lee Harllee, Owner and 
ton, S. C. 





Toms, 








Eggs—From 
Cornish Games, 


White 

Par- 
Illustrated 
Plantation, Harry 
Manager, Darling- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. ; 





Again !—Until December 15th, we will book 
orders for ten Scuppernong vines for om 
dollar, S. P. Grape Nurseries, Aberdeen, N. 


— — 

One Scuppernong, James or mush grape 
vine. When grown will yield twenty bushelg 
of grapes annually, worth $20. We will 
ship postpaid ten vines for one dollar, Souths 
ern Vineyard Co,, Trotville, N, C 

Macklin’s Plants — C abbage, 
beet now ready. 3ermuda onion, 
ready October 20th. 3y express, 
1,000; 500 for 75c. By mail, 40 per 
alog free. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, 


For Sale—J “rsey and Charleston Wakefield 1d 
and Harly Flat Dutch cabbage plants, $4 
per thousand; 75c in lots of 5 thousand or 
over, Will fill orders day received. Also 
Klondike Strawberry plants at $1.50 per 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Elroy 
Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C, 

I am now in position 
Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lotg 
or less, by telephone or telegraph. Write 
or wire. me for prices. I also have for sale 
all Southern field seeds such as lespedeza, 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, ete. J. & 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 








and 
and celery 
$1.25 per 
100. Cat« 
Fla. 


lettuce, 





to make offer on 








| SEEDS:-AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
Several thousand 
sale. J. C. 








bushels Soja a beans for 
James, Jr., Weeksville, N. C. 
CABBAGE 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
1,000. W. W. H. 








Plants—75 
Proctor, 


cents per 
Morrisville, N. C. 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay 
from. salary. Positions 
paid. Piedmont 
burg, Va. 


|__ MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Apples—By bushel or barrel. 
Spruce Pine, N. C 


monthly 
1 guaranteed, Fare 
Business College, Lynche 








Pony Farm, 





Cabbage Plants—Large, 


stocky; 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4. B, C. Lambeth, 


High Point, N. C. 





Sunny 


Wanted—Steers to feed on shares, 
Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield and 
Succession, best varieties 75c thousand. 5,000 
at 70c. R. F. Vermillion, Hodges, Ss. Cc. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per ~thou- 
sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
8, CC, BRE. D..1, 


Teachers—One_ dollar 
School Examinations with 
lars free. 

Elgin 
20 year 
out $4. 


gets ten 
answers, 
Ben Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 
7-jewel 16 
guarantee, 
Postage 10c, 


Publie 
Circus 





size open-face watches, 
retails $6.50. Closing 
Moffitt, Ramseur, N, GQ 





Cabbage Plants to 
Truckers our specialty. 
Marshville, N. C. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 
thousand, delivered anywhere. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Pilants—By 
mail, 1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 15c, 
postpaid. R, O, Parks, Ulah, N. C. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 


thousand. Five thousand and over, 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, S. C. 


Cabbage Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C, 

‘rost-proof Cabbage Plants—500, $1; 1,000 
$1.50, postpaid. By express $1.3 thousand; 
5,000, $5. Tidewater Plant Company, Frank- 
lin, Virginia, 


Local 
Union 


Unions 
Plant 


and 
CG.,, 











per 
$1. 





Plants—Early Jersey 





2,000,000 Improved Jersey 
bage Plants, heads 
gust, $1 per 1,000. 
ier Plant Co 


Wakefield Cab- 

in April, last ‘till Au- 
Prompt shipment. Fraz- 
. Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 3. 


Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants $1.25 
per thousand by parcel post 15c per hun- 
dred. Cash with order. N. A. Hartsfield, 
Wake e Forest, nN. 


For § Sale—C abbag e plants, ts, New Flat “Dutch 
and Charleston Wakeficld’s, s, at $1 per 1,000. 
Write for prices on larger lots. Order today. 
Jno. C, Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, Ss. Cc. 


Cabbage | Plants—Open 
frost-proof, guaranteed; 
ton Wakefield, Jersey 
Flat Dutch, 500, 75c; 
10,000 $1 per 1,000. Parcel 
85c per 100, 500, $1.25. Ready 
Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piedmont, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—(frost- proof). Set strong 
plants early for best results, these we can 
furnish quickly and at a low express rate. 
Early Jersey, Charleston, Succession and 
“lat Dutch—single 1,000 $1; 2 to 5,000 at 80c 
per 1,000. By prepaid post, 250 for 60c; 500 
for $1.. W. I. Kivett, High Ponit, N. C. 

Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers, 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties, Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1t.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet, Mt. 
Pleasant, §.-&, 





air grown and 
varieties, 
Wakefie id, 
1,000 


Succession, 
$1.25; 5,000 to 
post prepaid, 
now. M. M 








~ Our Cabbage 
under the 
hence are 
seed—the 
W akefield, 


Plants are grown in the open, 
sheltering Blue Ridge foothills, 
frost-proof in fact: Long Island 
best obtainable. Early Jersey 

Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500; post- 
paid. 75c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 500; 
$7.50 for 10,000, by express, not prepaid. 
Collards and onion plants same price. Let- 
tuce, 75c for 200, postpaid; $1.50 per 1,000, 
by express, Price list free. Wakefield Plant 
Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 








Charles- | 


| freight rate on agricultural 








L ESPEDEZ A 





Ww YANDOTTE Ss 

White Wyandotte 

sale. Exhibition 
Shelby, N, C. 

PHEASANTS _ 

plumage, 

Home 





coc Ke rels 


hens, — pullet : 
Frank Ham- 


re cord, 








full 


asants, 


Eliz- 


autiful Gola en 1 P hi 


Pheasantry, 





1 an n Runner Ducks 
eady to lay. $1 each, « 
or< >» F. White, Courtland, Va. 


_ TURKEY Ss 


Hi ollan ad 
ci 


ash 
with 


Red 


turkeys. i 


Read Toms, 


Charlie 


Turkeys 
Mrs. 


stock, 


on, Va, 


Nic holeon, 
Imingt 
Toms, 


Bernard 


Mammoth Bronze 
$3. Improved stock. 
Wilmington, Va. 


Red turkeys; 
sung toms, $3.5 


Gentle, 


hens, 


to 
to 


young hens, $3 
0 to $4.50: pairs $6 
Extra fine old tom $8. Three young 
s direct from Evansdale Farm, $5 

Miss Lydia Dunn, News Ferry, Hali- 
fax County, Va. 


ef 





| My 
Good 








For Sale—1 untrained Blood hound bitch, 
12 White Runner drakes, $1 each. White 
Holland Gobblers, wm, Whitman, Hern- 
don, Va. 





Cabbage Plants—Jersey and 
Wakefield, 75 cents per thousand, 
$1.25; grapefruit, $1.75 per box, 
Preston, Pine Castle, Florida, 


Charleston 
Oranges, 
Fred M, 





Notice—We can get you the highest mar- 
ket prices possible, on all farm products, in- 
cluding live and dressed poultry, cattle, and 
hogs. Ask for quotations. New Way Mar- 
ket Co., W. H. McEachern, Wilmington, N, 1. C. 


For sale ¢ or exchange for pair Percheron 
mares, @ registered Percheron stallion six 
years old, sixteen hundred pounds, good indi- 
vidual and sure. White Emden, and Toul- 
ouse Geese. Edgewood Stock Farm, Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 








Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posts will rot and cost money to replace, 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 





“The Farmer’’—Keith’s high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
Good for all crops. Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano. Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will make finest 
crops, Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
eash at about half former price, Low 
lime. Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime, For prices and further 
information, write, B, F, Keith 
Newbern, N. C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisem m 7 

no man is permitted to offer land for sale 

a = Fons: Bd Cl us satisfactory references 


Pp 

















Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


for Sale—J. A, 





Virginia Farms—Large and small for sale 
by owner. C, Whitmer, Nottoway, Va, 


A valuable small dairy farm for sale, 
market. Correspond with Ss. L. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 


Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale- 
Any size. Write for circular. Joe A, Parke 
er, Goldsboro, N. C. 





good 
Herndon, 








For Sale—Columbus County Berry, Tobace 
co, and Cotton Farms—Bargains, A. M. Mc- 
Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 





For Rent—Good farm in Columbus County, 
Special inducements to _ reliable farmer. 
George Marshall, Vanceboro, N. C. 





Lespedeza—Recleaned, 
own growing, price 
reliable seed scarce. 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris, 
Reuter, New Orleans, La, 


heavy pan _ seed. 
$3.50 per bushel, 
Valuable bylletin 





OATS, 


Oats for 
He stings Oats, 80c 





Fulghum 
Also” 


Sale—$1.50 
Bancroft, 
ane Syrup 


bushel. 
re- 
Novem- 


75e; 


PECANS 


Georgia 





cents 
7s or 
Bain- 


For Sale—Nice 
per pound. You pay the 
+i it. Cash with order, 
bridge, Ga., R. 1. 


15 
expres 
Bates, 


pecans, 
postage, 
Ira 





PEAS 
Buy—All varieties 
Mail samples with 
Greensboro, N. Cc. 


STR: AW BERRIES 


Klondyke Stra awbe rry Pls s, 
leading varieties, 500, $1 : ¥- 
Now is the time to 
Farms, Albany, Ga. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Budded pecans, best varieties, prices right. 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 





Wanted 
table peas, 
freys 3 & ‘Sons, 


to stock 


prices. 


and 
; 1,000, 
transplant. Jefferson 











5-horse farm, Bertie COs 
ee neighborhood. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C, 
250 acres, 


dwelling, 
$15 


For Rent—Good 
N. C., 3 miles town, 
dress. Box 232, 





For Sale—Farm of 
cultivated, good 
school and church, 
Jordan, Collins, Ga, 


seventy-five 
convenient to 
per acre, a L 

— 
Sale—Three miles from 
road; well equipped with 
land, Write, A, D, Eck- 





84-. AC re 
Hickory, 
buildin 
ard, Hic 


Farm for 
on good 
strong 
kory, 


= caaeentanieel — 


for Sale—Fine tobacco, cotton 
farm for sale. Located half mile 
from the town of Plymouth, N. C. One hui 
dred and ten acres; ninety in cultivation.’ 
Two tobacco barns and other buildings om 
the place. Possession given January 1, 1915, 
If interested write Competent, Rt. 2, Plys 


mouth, N, C, 
= ——- 


In good 
churches and 


Fine Farm 
and peanut 





No. 623—215 
neighborhood, convenient to 
schools, Good, productive, nearly level land; 
40 acres in grasses, 18 in bearing orchard, 
in small fruits. Improvements consist of @ 
very large Colonial brick residence built in 
1857; usual outbuilding in fair condition, 
For particulars regarding this and 
Virginia properties, address Edward 8S. 
der & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


acres—$11,000. 


Wil- 


Company, 


Ad-, 


other 





Saturday, December 12, 1914] 


MAKING BEEF PRODUCTION PROFITABLE 





Some of the Essential Factors—How the Scrub Helps Us to Lose 
Money—Need of Pure-bred Bulls and Community Codéperation in 


Their Ownership 


By C. A. Willson, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HE topic would seem to indicate 

that there has been a _ time 

when the growing of beef cat- 
tle has not been profitable, or that it 
may not now be profitable under all 
conditions. With regard to the first 
assertion, it may be said that there 
was a time when the South was the 
principal beef-growing section of this 
country. 

In early Colonial times the South 
was the great grazing section, when 
cattle from Virginia and the Caroli- 
nas were driven west into what is 
now Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
Sissippi, and were grazed upon the 
cane brakes and rich forages of those 
states and then brought back in the 
finished condition for slaughter in 
the colonies. Since then the South 
has never ranked as a great cattle- 
producing section on account of the 
attention that has been paid to 
cotton growing; and since the Civil 
War even less attention has been 
paid to the growing of cattle because 
of the opening of the cheap grazing 
lands of the Middle West and the far 
West. 


Ideal Conditions for Beef Production 


T THE present time, however, ow- 
ing to the possibilities of utilizing 
the cheap by-products of cotton pro- 
duction for the finishing of cattle and 
on account of the fact that the West 
is no longer able to produce cattle on 
the public domain, the South is learn- 
ing of the possibilities of profit in 
beef production. Indeed, beef pro- 
duction offers possibilities for profit 
that have never been dreamed of be- 
fore. 
Regarding the second assertion 
that the production of beef cattle 
may not now be profitable in the 
South, it may said that almost any 
method of beef production in the 
South will return some profit; yet it 
may be said that there are several 
degrees of profit that may be made in 
this branch of animal husbandry. The 
South at the present time is making 
the production of beef cattle profita- 
ble with a class of cattle that in many 
sections of this country would not 
and could not be made profitable. 
They could not be made profitable 
because of the fact that in no other 
part of the country are there such ideal 
conditions for the production of beef 
cattle as there exist in the South. 
Practically no barn equipment is 
needed for the protection of cattle in 
the South, and cattle pasture on the 
farms of this section of the country 
almost every day of the year; while 
in other sections of the country ex- 
pensive barn equipment is needed 
and the cattle must be brought 
through the winter by feeding them 
entirely upon feeds that were pro- 
duced during the summer. In the 
South 40 per cent of the growing 
season occurs during the winter 
months. Because of the latter factor 
forage crops can be more economi- 
cally produced in the South than in 
any other section. As to variety of 
forage crops, it may be said that no 
greater variety is anywhere 
than in the 
One of the principal drawbacks to 
the maximum at 
made in beef cattle production 
South is the lack of pes 
beef cattle. Cattle that have been 
graded up through the use of pure- 
bred beef bulls will make larger and 
more economieal gains than will 
scrub cattle. This fact seems to be 
so generally understood in the beef- 
growing sections that it almost seems 
that it would need no demonstration; 
yet we generally find that the class of 
cattle produced in the South is of in- 
ferior quality to that produced in the 
West and the Middle West. 
In order to obtain some data as to 
the profits and gains that may be 
made with the various classes of cat- 


grown 
. 1 
south, 
profits lat may be 
the 


good ty] of 


tle that have been experimented with 
at the Tennessee Experiment Station, 
every steer has been described in all 
the experiments and _ individual 
weights obtained throughout the ex- 
periments. In this way data were ob- 
tained that would show which types 
of steers would make the most gains. 
An average of two year’s experiments 
showed that steers that were the re- 
sult of one or more crosses of some 
beef breed made 26 pounds more gain 
than did steers that would have to be 
classed as dairy-bred steers or scrubs. 
Not only did the better-bred steers 
make more gains, but the gains were 
put on the more valuable beef cuts, 
and thus made the beef-bred steers 
sell at a wider margin and greater 
profits, 

The selection of pure-bred bulls for 
the improvement of the cattle of the 
South is the surest way of improving 
the cattle that are to be produced for 
feeding purposes. Not only must they 
be of the beef breeds, but it is also 
important that they be of the best 
types within the beef breeds. A beet 
bred bull of poor type is no better 
oftentimes than a good scrub. 

Data has also been kept on the in- 
fluence of type on the gains produced 
by steers on feed at the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, and it was found 
that steers of very good feeder type 
made 34 pounds more gain while on 
a 90-day feeding period than did the 
steers of the poorest feeding type. 
All these steers were under the same 
conditions and were, in fact, in the 
same feed lots and receiving the 
same rations. The results simply 
mean that had the steers sold at 8 
cents per pound the beef bred steers 
would have sold for $2.08 more per 
head on the basis of the gains made, 
and that the steers of the best beef 
type would have sold for $2.72 more 
per pound on the basis of gains 
made. 


Quality Pays 


UT the great difference is not on 

the basis of the economy of gains 
made, but rather on the basis of the 
value of the steers when they reach 
the final market. Steers of the best 
type when finished sell on the mar- 
ket for $1 to $2 more per hundred 
than do the steers of the poorest 
type. A 1,300-pound finished steer 
of the best type would then sell for 
$13 to $26 more than would the same 
sized steer of the poorest type or of 
the type that is generally recognized 
as belonging to the scrub type. The 
man in the South who loses this ad- 
ditional sum of money is not the one 
who finally finishes the steer, but is 
the man who grows the steer up to 
the time that he is to be finished for 
the market. Feeder steers are al- 
ways rated i ice per hundred ac- 
cording e that they 
sess; it hat the purchaser 
determines will rank when 
finished. The man who sells the poor 
type 1,000-pot i 


1 S- 
po 


for six 
compared with 


1,000-pound 


steer 


best type for 


man who loses the 


1 
j 


otherwise have 

7 a cood 
fuction of that ste 

» offers a neighbor the 

bull for nothing is do- 

1 an injury, for he is mak- 

for that neighbor to 

t could have been saved 

had the neighbor driven the cow toa 

pure-bred bull and paid $1 to $2 ser- 

vice fee. Every neighborhood should 

have a pure-bred beef bull. If it is 

not practical for the animal to be 

owned by one man, then all the farm- 

ers of that neighborhood should com- 

bine and purchase such a bull to- 

gether. 





A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is a 
happy “‘pull-together”’ neighborhood, 


(23) 1271 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











GOOD FOR DR. BUTLER!! 


HEN I read 
“Use No 
our issue of 
of my chair 
didn’t read 
your copy 


Dr, Butler's 
Fertilizer Is 
December 5, it 
almost 


great 
Poor 
brought me out 
to cheer, If you 
and and if 
misplaced—let us know 
we will send you another, 

known Dr. Butler —he's 
“champion.” I don’t say this be- 
and I want to stand in 
but because I know that he knows 
talking about and because he is 
broad-minded, fair, and absolutely 


Advice,”’ in 


ready 


it—go back do so 
has been 
and 

Ever since I have 
been my 


cause he’s my boss 
with him, 
what he’s 
square, 
incorruptible. 

It sometimes makes me smile to hear cer- 
tain people say “the farmers ought to break 
away from fertilizers,’’ or ‘“‘the 
farmers ought to this and that and di- 
versify.”” The most given to this sort 
of stuff is usually the fellow who wouldn't 
know fertilizer from sawdust or peas from 
sunflower seed if he met them in the road, 


commercial 
do 


fellow 


One night at a 
*‘preachers” 
that the farmers 
“diversify.” 
fellow 


one of these 
the audience 
“rotate’’ and 
About that time, some wise old 
stood up and asked this “preacher” 
for a good rotation to follow and the preach- 
er—well, he hemmed and hawed and finally 
admitted he didn't Know. Yet he’s the edi- 
tor of a big that is eternally and 
everlastingly shooting at the fertilizer manu- 
facturers and telling 
from commercial 


meeting 
was telling 


ought to 


daily paper 
folks to “break 
To read 
would gather 
commercial fertilizer, 


away 
fertilizer.” some 
of his “‘editorials’’ (? 
a disgrace 

re it @ 
for cattle or swine? 
milk in a saucer 
it a disgrace 
grow? 

If these things are not “disgraceful,” then 
it is not disgraceful for farmers to use com- 
mercial and intelligently 
Fertilizer is not supposed to make land rich, 
any more than milk is supposed to make a 
saucer “rich,’”’ Fertilizer is put on land to 
feed plants—just as milk is placed in a 
saucer to feed a cat. 


) one it: is 

to use 
disgrace to put feed in a trough 
Is it a disgrace to pour 
a kitten to drink? Is 


to feed calves to make them 


for 


fertilizers wisely 


The fertilizer 
clean, 


manufacturers are square, 


honorable men engaged in a square, 


clean, honorable and very necessary business. | 
effort | 
Those 


Furthermore they are real 
to help the farmers help themselves, 
whom we can cheerfully endorse are our ad- 
vertisers—a list of whom we gladly print 
below: 


making a 


American Agri. Chem. Co., Savannah, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Arkansas Fertilizer Co., Little Rock, Ark, 
“Diamond Brand.” 
Coe-Mortimer Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Cooper Guano Co., Wilmington, N.C. 
Federal Chemical Co., Ground Rock Dept., 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Gremofert Mfg. Co., Charleston, 
German Kali Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Homewood Nitrogen Co., 55 Liberty St. 
New York, N. Y. (Ferguson's Nitrogen Fix- 
ing Bacteria.) 
Interstate Chemical Co., 
A. S. Lee & Sons., Dept. B., Richmond, Va. 
Meridian Fertilizer Co., Meridian, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Shreveport, 
“Red Bag” Brand. 
Dr. Wim. S. Myers, 
York, x &; 
New Orleans Acid & Fertilizer Co., 
P. O. Drawer 202, New Orleans, La, 
Nitrate Agencies Co., Savannah, Ga. 
trate of Soda). 
Peruvian Guano Co:, Charleston, S. C, 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Improvement Committee, Atlanta, Ga, 
thern Fertilizer Dealers’ Association.) 
o Fertilizer Co., Tupelo, Miss. 
yinia-Carolina Chem, Co., Richmond, 


Ss. C. 


La., 


17 Madison Ave., 


B 





COGPERATION IN BUYING TRAC. | 


TORS 


of Harper’s Weekly, 
that 


I saw 
it was said “horses 
* in the European war, 
that twenty-six 
Mem- 


arm- 


from 
gned to the 


are enroute 


problem, In case 


lable to buy one individually—get 


t 


rhbors to join and buy on 
list of 
their 

irest dealer, 
Ohio, 
Iowa St., Peoria, 
Bates St., 


you the 


cojperat basis, Here's a our 


tractor advertisers. Get literature, 
prices and name of ne 
Dauch Mfg. Co., 
Avery Company, 
Bates Tractor Co., 


Sandusky, 
2800 
115 


Tit, 
Lansing, 
Mich, 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co., 811 Iron 
St., Rockford, Ill. 
“airbanks Morse & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
icago, Ill. 
he Frick Co., Salisbury, N. C., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Hart-Parr Co., 
Heider Mfg. 
Iowa. 
Heer Engine Co., Portsmouth, 
International Harvester Co., 
M,. Rumley Co., Laport, Ind, 


Charles City, 
Co., Main 


Ta, 

565 St., Carroll, 
Ohio. 

Chicago, Ill. 


article | 








Charleston, S. C. | 


and | 


New 








and 


Be Weatherwise 


When you work in the 
rain wear the 


FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Waterproof through 
and through. Cannot 
soak up water and 

get heavy. Our 
patented Reflex 
Edges stop. water 

from running in where 
the fronts overlap and 
button, The best wet 
weather coat your 
money can buy. 


$3.00 EVERYWHERE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Catalog Free 


a, 
i<fi@e< 
Rurgn® 2 J: TOWER CO. 


BOSTON 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


COATS Se ro make you 


the same price 
ae 7eTem ee eelenta) We Would make 
Direct} 


) re the Dealer or 














Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 


Barbed ge free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Munole, Ind. 








Strongest, most durable made. Basic 

open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
m pare our qualityand prices withothers. 
Bargain Prices — Direct From Factory 
‘Tso Styles —13 Cents Per Rod Up 


Taye) @) sor teve foase book s 





\. 


WF 


used with success by 40,000cattle 
Double V-biades, with cutting 
effect oftwo movin Dace make a 
clean. cut all around the horn that gives 
minimum. pain and heals. quickly. 
Cogged mechanism affords a_ 
powerful leverage. Guaran- <% 
teed. Write for catalog if <& 











2 CORDS IN10 HOURS 


OAK and HICKORY BY ONE MAN. 
witnesses. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. 
BACKACHE, SPRING PRESSURE 
able to boy or man, now used on end of saw, a BIG 1945 
IMPROVEMENT, KEEPS SAW FROM FLOPPING and 
makes thin, straight cut. Send for free catalog X63 show- 
ing LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order se agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., C 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
® ing sweep mill has more capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by grind- 
.ing your feed with 
one of our mills. We 
make power mills also 
Je , for engines of any size, 
NS al Send for free catalog, 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67 Sprincricio, Oo 


Proven by sworn 
SAVES MONEY and 
nd GUIDE, adjust- 








: TRAPPERS! 


Get More Money ForYour Furs 


Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 101 St. Louis. Mo. 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Many big values are offered, Sold direct 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 
Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.48 per 80-rod Spool. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co, 
Box72 wi ‘i 4, indi 








Save your papers and get 4 binder. 





MEMBER OF 


Nineteen fifteen is just a 
stone’s throw away. 


The most _ conservative 
estimates promise the big- 
gest, best and most prosper- 
ous year you have ever had 
the pleasure and privilege 
of living through. 


So now, as never before, 
you need a car. 


And what is more—you 
need an Overland. 


Here’s why. 


The Overland offers the 
greatest intrinsic value for 
the very least amount of 
actual money. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the handsomest cars 
ever built. The beautiful 
full stream-line body is one 
of the most admired designs 
of the season. 


Motor 35 h. p. 


or i; >: 
il! — % 


ig New Overland 
For the Big New Year 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most comfortable 
cars ever built. The long 
underslung rear springs 
make it ride with absolute 
ease and smoothness at all 
times. So do the large ton- 
neau, deep and soft uphol- 
stery, and large tires. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most convenient 
cars ever built. It is elec- 
trically started and electric- 
ally lighted. All of the 
electric controls are conven- 
iently located on the steer- 
ing column. You’ can 
operate every button with- 
out changing your driving 
position. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most complete 
cars. There are demount- 
able rims, with one extra, 


‘boot, 


a high-tension magneto, 
built-in ventilating type 
windshield, mohair top and 
magnetic speedo- 
meter and curtain box. In 
fact every modern improve- 
ment. 


Then remember this— 


The first cost is not only 
considerably less but so is 
the operating cost. In both 
directions you save money. 


Also remember that every 
Overland is backed by a 
world wide service. 


So by all means get an 
Overland—and get it now. 


Then, and only _ then, 
you’ll make 1915 just that 
much bigger, better and 
more delightful for your 
whole family. 


Act today. 


New full stream-line 
body 

Tonneau: longer and 
wider 


Windshield; rain-vis- 
ion, ventilating type, 
built-in 

Electrio starter 
Electrie lights 


High-tension magneto; 
no dry cells necessary 
Five bearing 
crankshaft 

Rear-axle; floatingtype 


Demountable rims— 
one extra 

Left-hand drive 
Center control 
Body:—beautiful new 


Upholstery: deeper 


Thermo-syphon 
and softer 


Wheel base, 114 inches 
cooling—no pump needed 


Brewster green finish 
34” x 4” tires 





Model 82 Prices: 
§ Passenger Touring Car . . $850 
2 Passenger Roadster * . . $795 


Model 80 Prices: 
& Passenger Touring Car—$1075 
2 Passenger Roadster—$1050 
4 Passenger Coupe—$1600 
Allprices f. 0,6. Toledo, Ohio 


Model 81 Prices: 
Delivery Wagon with closed body 
Delivery Wagon with open body = 


Pp 


The Willys-Overland Gis: Delain. Ohio 
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